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TO OUR READERS, 

Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regular!y and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator '’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——= 

IFNHE New Year will open with the world still beset by doubt 

and anxiety. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that the 
prospects are decidedly better than they were a year ago. Of 
course, we shall not feel that our feet are resting upon solid 
ground till the Irish settlement has been ratified and the 
Washington Conference has either emerged from the present 
difficulty about submarines and secondary ships of war or has 
decided upon a new Conference. At all events, there is one 
great fact for our comfort. The good understanding between 
Britain and America, the leaping together of instinct and will 
devoted to a high purpose, was never so evident as it is now. 
Day by day, if the newspapers do not mislead us, the tide of 
feeling rises higher in America in favour of settling international 
disputes without recourse to war and without making those 
vast preparations for annihilation which mean ruin even before 
annihilation can be achieved. 


We should greatly like, if we could flatter ourselves that we 
should be listened to, to make yet another appeal to the French 
people. We are sorely afraid that they are in danger of sacri- 
ficing that American friendship, based on history and sentiment, 
which has been a cult for more than a hundred years, Is it 
possible that the French have not taken the trouble to try to 
understand the Americans? Americans are strong idealists, 
and when they are fairly started in a particular movement it is 
impossible to stop them. President Harding’s noble attempt 
to save civilized countries from barbarism has “caught on” in 
America. We venture to say that the flame of the torch which 
has been lighted will not fade away, but will burn with greater 
brilliance. It lights Britain and America along the selfsame 
path, Would that it could also light the feet of the French! 








Both Englishmen and Americans desire nothing better than 
to be the friends of France and to help her in every emergency. 
But the French should not forget that idealists are easily 
estranged. We can write like this without danger of seeming to 
plead our own cause because the more other nations fall away 
from us the more will Britain and America be welded together. 
As we regard Anglo-American friendship as the foundation of 
all political building, we could not feel that the Washington 
Conference had in any sense failed, even if it had no results but 
those already seen. But the loss to France may be great and 
irreparable if she does not think while there is yet time, and 
recognize the true way of safety for herself, 


Lord Lee, at the Washington Conference on Thursday, 
December 22nd, explained the British proposal for the abolition 
of submarines. He said that the tonnage of existing American 
submarines was 83,540, of British submarines 80,500, of Japanese 
32,000, of French 28,360, and of Italian 18,250. The American 
proposal to allow 90,000 tons to America and Great Britain 
and 54,000 to Japan, with proportionate amounts for France 
and Italy, would encourage all these countries to increase, 
instead of diminishing, their submarine flotillas. Lord Lee 
denied that the submarine was the legitimate weapon of weak 
nations or a means of coast defence. Against modern warships 
its value was “almost contemptible.” It was only effective 
against merchantmen, as we knew to our cost. Though it 
might be true that we were most exposed to the submarine 
menace, with our long coast lines and trade routes and with 
our dependence on overseas foodstuffs, 1t was also true, said 
Lord Lee, that the British Navy had saved the Allies from 
defeat. 


Lord Lee pointed out that Great Britain alone had been able 
to extemporise a fleet of submarine catchers, numbering 3,000 
vessels of all types. No other nation could hope to do as much 
in defending herself against hostile submarines. Yet Great 
Britain, he said, was prepared to scrap her large and efficient 
submarine flotillas, numbering 100 vessels, if other Powers would 
do the same. “It would be a greater contribution to the cause 
of humanity than the limitation of capital ships.” The French, 
Italian and Japanese delegates declared in reply that they 
regarded submarines as necessary for their defence. Mr. 
Hughes read the report of the American naval advisers, who 
declared that America must have a large force of submarines 
to protect her dependencies, 


On the following day, after Admiral de Bon had developed 
before the Conference the French naval view in favour of the 
submarine, Mr. Balfour reinforced Lord Lee’s contentions in a 
most persuasive speech. He pointed out that the German 
submarines did not prevent our ships from bombarding Zce- 
brugge, nor did the presence of a British submarine prevent the 
Germans from bombarding an English port. The submarine 
would not be used merely for defence. Every country would 
be exposed to attack by its neighbours’ submarines. But to 
deal with submarines a very large number of auxiliary craft 
would be needed. In the late war, while Great Britain supplied 
3,676 auxiliaries of this kind, France could supply only 257 and 
Italy only 288. Thus Great Britain was not the country that 
would suffer most. The cost of our Navy would be increased 
but our security would not be imperilled. 





When the debate was resumed on Saturday M. Sarraut, for 
France, argued that countries not represented at Washington 
—he referred to Germany—would not be bound by any agree- 
ment prohibiting submarines. Mr. Balfour, in reply, reminded 
him that France was said to be threatened by land, and that 
Germany was forbidden by the Peace Treaty to possess sub- 
marines. If Germany was going to break the Treaty and build 
@ large submarine fleet, how could France protect herself 
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without calling upon us to. help her with our auxiliaries ?_ The 
idea of France building a submarine fleet was inconsistent with 
M. Briand’s policy of large armies, A strategist would say 
that her submarines: could only ‘be intended for use against 
Great Britain. Mr. Balfour expressed the hope that all nations 
would express their disapproval of the use of the submarine. 
Mr. Hughes then announced that America would reduce the 
proposed maximum of submarine tonnage to 60,000 for America 
and Great Britain, while Japan, France and Italy should retain 
their existing flotillas. 


On Wednesday, the French delegates made it clear that they 
could not accept 'Mr. Hughes’s proposal, France must have 
the right to maintain a submarine flotilla with a maximum 
tonnage of 90,000, and light cruisers with a tonnage of 330,000. 
Mr. Balfour expressed very frankly his regret at the French 
decision. Under the circumstances, he said, Great Britain 
must reserve her right to build not only submarines, but also 
such light craft as she would need to protect her commerce. 
Mr. Hughes, referring to the suggestion that another Conference 
might be held on the submarine question, declared that the 
Powers represented would have to come to some agreement 
beforehand. He hinted, it is said, that America might recon- 
sider her partial rejection of the British demand for the abolition 
of submarines. We have written on the whole subject 
elsewhere. 


The Japanese and Chinese delegates at Washington are still 
discussing the question of Shantung in private. Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Balfour have not yet been invited to mediate between 
them, so that it would be premature to regard the question as 
insoluble. The American public has from the first attached 
extraordinary importance to the Shantung problem, although 
it is probable that British traders suffer much more than the 
Americans from Japan’s exercise of special commercial privileges 
in that part of China. If Japan desires to abate the hostility 
of a section of American opinion, especially in the West, she 
will make haste to strike a bargain with China over the Shantung 
railway and the trading rights in Kiao-Chow. One difficulty 
in the way is that the Chinese delegation does not represent the 
whole of China but only the provinces which recognize the 
Peking Government, itself the mere creation of two or three 
powerful military governors. 





The postponement of the debate on the Treaty in Dail Eireann 
seems to be for the best. During the Christmas holidays strong 
opinions have been expressed all over Sinn Fein Ireland in favour 
of ratification. ‘The Clare County Council, in Mr. De Valera’s 
own constituency, has demanded the acceptance of the Treaty. 
A special correspondent of the Times wrote in Tuesday’s paper 
that a working man in Clare had said to him: “I don’t know 
what Mr. De Valera means by his speeches, but if he came down 
here for re-election and even I stood up for the Treaty I should 
be elected.” The Clare Champion, which the correspondent 
thinks expresses the view of the vast majority, says: “To 
throw away such terms without being able to demonstrate how 
better can be obtained could hardly be called statesmanship.” 


It is said that the pressure of public opinion has been so 
strong that the respective followers of Mr. De Valera and Mr. 
Griffith have come to terms in favour of acceptance. On 
Wednesday, the Kilkenny County Council passed a resolution 
by eighteen votes to one calling on the county members of the 
Dail to vote for the Treaty. The Longford County Council, the 
South Cork Executive of Sinn Fein, and the North Donegal 
Sinn Fein Executive have passed similar resolutions. The 
Prime Minister, in a statement issued at Cannes on Wednesday, 
said that any alteration in the Irish Treaty would render it null 
and void. The Government had gone to the extreme limit, 
and to reopen the discussion which had been ended “only 
after the most exhaustive consideration of every point” would 
be “a fruitless proceeding and impossible.” 


We have received a copy of the Gaelic American, a journal 
devoted to the cause of Irish independence, which describes a 
meeting of the American friends of Irish freedom in New York. 
The meeting encouraged the Irish people “ to decide their own 
political status,” but at the same time it warned them “to 
keep their hands off America.” It was also decided to have 
nothing to do with Mr. De Valera and to work unremittingly 
to break down British influence in America. As might have 


been expected, the meeting opposed itself uncompromisingly 








to the splendid attempt of President Harding to reduce arma. 
ments. Moreover, it demanded that the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, which the late Mr. Page so scrupulously held by, should 
be disregarded, and that American shipping should be free of 
tolls in the Panama Canal. Thus we see that Irishmen can be 
trusted in any part of the world, and particularly in America, 
to resist in the name of freedom the most cherished ideals of 
free people. 

Lord Allenby,.on Thursday, December 22nd, took strong 
measures against the extreme Nationalists who have been 
promoting unrest in Egypt. Zaghlul Pasha and his eight 
leading supporters were ordered to cease their agitation and 
to retire to their country houses. As they refused to do so, they 
were arrested and Zaghlul was sent to Suez. The Nationalists 
began rioting on Friday, December 23rd, in Cairo. Martial law 
was declared, and in conflicts with the troops and police fifteen 
natives were killed and fifty wounded. Earlier in the week 
two British soldiers had been murdered in the streets, An 
Austrian, calling himself Johann Orth and claiming to be the 
Archduke John who disappeared in 1890, was stabbed to death 
by rioters. The native civil servants declared a strike, but 
had returned to their work and their pay by Tuesday. Dis. 
turbances occurred at Alexandria, Port Said and Suez and in 
the Delta, but were quickly repressed. Armed steamers 
manned by British sailors were sent to patrol the Nile. 


As we are responsible for the peace and prosperity of Egypt, 
Lord Allenby’s firm action must be approved. Zaghlul 
and the fanatics in his pay could not be allowed to terrorize the 
country. Yet it has to be admitted that the return to the 
old-fashioned method of governing Egypt contrasts oddly 
with Lord Milner’s offer, last year, of virtually all that the 
wildest Egyptian Nationalist could desire in the shape of 
“ self-determination.” For this sudden swing of the pendulum 
from the one policy to the other the Government at home are, 
of course, responsible. Even if the Egyptians were a highly 
educated people, with great political experience, they might be 
excused for showing surprise and indignation at the Gover- 
ment’s sudden change of front. The May riots, of course, 
showed that Egypt was no more fit to govern herself than the 
Philippines are, but no serious person who knew Egypt ever 
held any other opinion. The worst of it is that to-morrow or 
next week the Government may suddenly go on the other tack 
and revert to Lord Milner’s scheme. The moderate Egyptian 
politicians, if there are any, cannot repose much confidence 
in our Cabinet. 


Mr. Gandhi and his followers, encouraged by Mr. Montagu’s 
leniency, ordered a general strike in Calcutta for Christmas Eve, 
the day of the Prince’s arrival. The Government, however, 
brought in additional troops and enrolled a Civil Guard of 
respectable British and Indian citizens, so that the people were 
encouraged to welcome the Prince and paid no attention to the 
threats of the hooligans employed by the non-co-operators. 
Some of the Moderate Nationalists had previously asked the 
Viceroy to release all agitators and cancel all proclamations 
against .Mr. Gandhi's so-called “volunteers.” Lord Reading 
replied that while the law was openly defied he had no option 
but to enforce it. If Mr. Gandhi would abandon his boycott of 
loyal citizens, the Viceroy said that he would be ready to release 
offenders. A fuller measure of “ Swaraj” or Home Rule could 
only come from the Imperial Parliament. The pity of it is 
that the non-co-operators have been allowed for many months 
to do as they pleased. 


M. Philippe Berthelot, the permanent chief of the French 
Foreign Office, resigned his post on Monday in consequence of 
the attacks made on him in the Chamber. He had, it was said, 
used undue influence in favour of the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine, of which his brother was chairman, in the hope of avert- 
ing the collapse which occurred some months ago. M. Briand, 
who had defended M. Berthelot more than once, assured the 
Chamber on Tuesday that M. Berthelot had done nothing wrong, 
although he should have submitted for Ministerial approval a 
telegram asking American bankers to assist the Franco-Chinese 
bank. The prestige of France in the Far East was bound up 
with the fortunes of the bank which M. Berthelot had rightly 
endeavoured to save. M. Briand refused to agree to a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry and obtained a vote of confidence by 361 to 238. 
It is thought, however, that the Ministry's tenure of office ig 
becoming very insecure, 
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According to the Observer's Moscow correspondent, Lenin 
attacked the extreme Communists at the Congress of Soviets 
last week. Reversing all his old arguments, he told his deluded 
followers that civil war and a rigid Communism could never save 
Russia from famine and ruin. He went on to declare that the 
powers of the “ Extraordinary Commission for fighting Counter- 
Revolution” must be drastically limited, as it was now doing 
mischief. It is instructive to find the Russian Robespierre 
denouncing the Terrorist tribunal just as his prototype did in 
1794; we wonder whether Lenin, too, will fall a victim to the 
deadly machine that he set up. History does not repeat itself 
exactly, but all revolutions follow much the same course, and 
the maddest fanatic, after a short lease of power, tends to 
become a moderate, if not a veritable, reactionary. 


The Italian Government were supported by the Chamber 
Jast week in their refusal to accept the Bolshevik proposals for 
reopening relations with Russia. The Bolshevik envoy, having 
failed to terrorize Italy, made haste to accept a commercial 
agreement similar to that which Mr. Lloyd George made with 
M. Krassin. The Bolsheviks will be allowed to trade with Italy 
if they abstain from propaganda. On the other hand, the 
Italians still detained in Russia will be set free. As Bolshevik 
Russia has nothing to export except a little gold and a great 
many pamphlets, Italian traders will probably be disap- 
pointed at first with the results of the agreement. It will, 
however, help to restore Russia to sanity by bringing her 
merchants once more in touch with Southern Europe. 


The German Supreme Court at Leipzig last week brought to 
an end the lengthy trial of some of the Monarchist conspirators 
who provoked the abortive counter-revolution of March, 1920. 
The nominal ringleader, Dr. Kapp, was not in custody. Herr 
yon Jagow, who was Foreign Secretary at the outset of the War 
and pretended that he knew nothing of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, was sentenced for his share in the plot to five years’ 
detention in a fortress—a derisory punishment. Two of his 
accomplices, Baron von Wangenheim and Dr. Schiele, were 
acquitted on the ground that they should benefit by the amnesty 
accorded to the rank and file. The leniency of the Court 
infuriated the Socialists. 


The appointment of Lord Cavan to succeed Sir Henry Wilson 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff will command the hearty 
approval of all who know Lord Cavan or have served under 
him. At the eutset of the War he was recalled from the Reserve 
and went to France in September, 1914, as commander of the 
4th Brigade. He was promoted in 1915 to the command first 
of the 60th Division and then of the Guards’ Division. A few 
months later he took over the 14th Corps, and in March, 1918, 
he went to Italy as commander-in-chief of the British Army, 
which by its brilliant work at Asiago and on the Piave con- 
tributed te the destruction of the Austrian armies. Lord Cavan 
won unbound@sd popularity by his plain, soldierly qualities and 
by his care for his men. The Army, we are sure, will welcome 
his appointment. 


In an interview last Saturday Mr. Shortt, the Home Secretary, 
replied to the criticisms of the Borstal institutions. He said 
that the worst chargo was really a charge of cruelty made against 
the officers. Many of the men employed had been ordinary 
prison warders, but there were in every institution enough men 
trained in Borstal treatment in addition to the Governor, medical 
officer and tuters, some of whom were always on the spot te 
prevent any ill-treatment. Of course, there had been some 
individual cases of a man losing his temper, but thero had 
certainly been no sort of cruelty. All the threats of suicide, 
except perhaps in the case of the boy Buckingham, had been, 
in his opinion, pure mischief. 


As for tho escapes, the boys were allowed as much liberty as 
possible, Everything was done to develop a sense of honour, but 
in some cases the beys had taken advantage of their liberty. No 
one who had visited the playing-fields of Borstal would fail 
to understand what a temptation there was for a healthy 
youngster to make a dash for the woods and enjoy himself 
hiding from the officers. With regard to the punishments, there 
was necessarily some form of disciplinary treatment. Corporal 
punishment was never given except for an assault on an ofticer, 
and then only when it was approved by the Visiting Committee 
and the Home Secretary. Mr. Shortt said that he had stopped 





close confinement and punishments involving insufficient food. 
This is a welcome announcement, but surely it involves a rather 
damaging admission, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, we are told, has 
undertaken to write a report on the Borstal institutions and to 
publish it shortly, 


The Anglo-Italian Review for December breaks another lance 
with Sir Charles Addis and the other high financial authorities 
who are bent on the deflation of prices at the earliest possible 
moment. It commends the example of Italy, which is very 
gradually working towards the same end without trying to 
expedite the process by experiments with the currency. Her 
paper money issues have been reduced by nearly two thousand 
million lire this year, her Budget deficit has been reduced by 
half—to sixty millions sterling—and her Treasury bonds are 
being absorbed by the thrifty citizens to the amount of six 
millions sterling a month. The Review admits that deflation 
is necessary, but maintains that it should come naturally and 
slowly, in the course of years, instead of being artificially 
expedited at the risk of causing confusion in trade and 
promoting unemployment. 


The boomerang effect of a tariff was well illustrated in the 
inquiry held last week by the Board of Trade Committee, 
under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, into the demand of 
the glove manufacturers for a prohibitive duty on German 
fabric gloves. A Bolton cotton-spinner said that three-fourths 
of his yarn was sold to the German glovers; if they could not 
import their gloves into England, they would cease to buy his 
yarn, Two expert witnesses from Manchester and London 
affirmed that the German gloves found a ready sale here, not 
because they were cheap, but because they were well cut and 
finished. This may or not be the case. But it is clear that the 
British glove manufacturers would not be encouraged to improve 
their product if they were protected against their competitors. 
And it is certain that the Bolton cotton-spinners would lose 
trade if the Midland glove-makers had their way. 


We much regret to record the death of Sir John Hare, the 
well-known actor. Within his range, which was not a wide 
one, he was probably the most finished actor of our day. No 
one who ever saw his Eccles, or his Benjamin Goldfinch, or his 
Lord Quex is likely to forget it. He seldom attempted any 
part which required him to deal with high and strong emotions ; 
and it cannot be said that he had the discrimination or the good 
luck to discover first-rate plays. He excelled in the quiet, self- 
contained parts of comedy which contained a large share of 
pathos, His observation was perfect. It never seemed to be 
at fault. He could convey more by minor and aimost imper- 
ceptible movements than any English actor we have seen. 
The slow upward movement of one eyebrow, the agitated twitch- 
ing of a finger on his short cuff, the nervous and deprecating 
clearing of his throat—all such things with him were admirably 
eloquent and telling. He never produced a portrait that was 
not complete. 








The further instalment of the late Mr. Walter H. Page’s 
letters in the World’s Work for January is of special interest 
because it shows how the late American Ambassador prevented 
the controversy over our blockade of Germany from developing 
into a serious quarrel. Mr. Page strongly disapproved of Mr, 
Lansing’s lawyer-like methods. of diplomacy and told Colonel 
House that “the curse of the world is little men: who for an 
imagined small temporary advantage throw away the long 
growth of good will nurtured by wiso and patient men.” “ If 
Lansing again brings up the Declaration of London,” he wrote 
in October, 1914, “after four flat and: reasonable rejections, 
I shall resign.” When a German-American bought a German 
ship, the ‘ Dacia,’ entered it in the American register and loaded 
it with cotton for Germany, in January, 1915, despite the 
British Ambassador’s protest, Mr. Page suggested that the 
French Navy and not the British should seize the vessel. “ Don’t 
you think,” he asked Sir Edward Grey, “ that the French fleet 
ought to have a little advertising?” This was done and the 
‘ Dacia’ was condemned in a French prize court without exciting 
a murmur in America. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 92¢; 
Thursday week, 91§; a year ago, 824. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SEE commend 


AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY.—I. 


\ J HATEVER may be the name which the new Party 

in the State will take, whether it be the title we 
have placed at the head of this article or some other, the 
Party, if it is to live and thrive, must be a Democratic 
Party, not only in name but in spirit. That there will be 
some difficulty in getting a certain number of people to 
accept this proposition we do not doubt. The ordinary 
Englishman, with his instinctive dislike of abstractions and 
his distrust of general propositions, has always “ shied ” at 
the word “ Democracy.” He regards it as too idealistic 
for him. He will tell you that he wants good government, 
and that the essential part of good government is not 
merely to govern in the interest of the governed but to 
cousult the wishes of the People. He is not, however, 
he declares, going to admit, because of this, that what 
the people do is necessarily right, “as Democracy 
teaches,” or that you get the essence of wisdom out of the 
opinions of a mass of people, when all history shows that 
in a great many cases you cannot get that even out of 
selected people. 

Therefore, he talks about ““ Democracy being on its trial,” 
and argues that it is only a form of government, like 
every other form, and must be judged by its results and 
not by its aims. The object of government is to secure 
happiness, freedom, and security for the State as a 
whole, that is to say, for the mass of the people. If 
experience proves that Democracy produces these things, 
well and good, If not, Democracy must give way to some 
better system. Now, we venture to say that all talk of this 
kind, though often sensible enough in itself, has really 
nothing to do with the matter. The matter is that we 
are in the presence of a fact, and not a theory, or an 
experiment, or anything of the kind. The apparatus 
exists for the Will of the People to prevail, and it is 
neither wise, nor right, to oppose what is established. 
It is not, of course, a crime for the individual to 
question its wisdom, and no punishment must ever fall upon 
a man for disputing that or anything else. So long 
as he keeps his action within reasonable bounds, the 
citizen of a free State must be free to think anything he 
likes, even if to do so involves hypotheses ridiculous, 
impossible, or even insane. The Party in the State which 
designs to obtain authority in the nation, and to win it for 
a certain set of ideas, must hold, and hold ez animo and 
not merely with lip service, that the Will of the People has 
got to prevail, and that when it prevails wrongly the only 
way to change it is by instruction and conversion, and 
not by any other form of opposition. 

The only exception is an act done in the name of the 
sovereign people, or even legally endorsed by the sovereign 
people, which leads to some direct disruption of the State. 
That disruption may be caused either by an enforcement 
of laws which annihilate the ethos or moral basis of the 
State, or by some attempt to destroy its fabric by expulsion 
from the State of some large section of the community 
which has previously been part of the State, but which 
is “exterminated” for the future—i.e., put outside the 
limits of the nation. Such acts of State are very rare, but 
when they do take place the citizen has a moral right, and 
even a higher legal right, to declare that for him citizenship 
has ceased to exist and that the right of insurrection has 
arisen, 

The solidarity of a community is a fundamental fact. 
It is conceivable that on very rare occasions there may 
be reasons for breaking that solidarity, which is 
generally sacrosanct; but it cannot be broken with- 
out the allegiance of the members of the State to 
the State as a whole being also broken, and so the 
citizens are set free from their allegiance. This, however, 
may well be regarded as a piece of pure jurispru- 
dential metaphysics, which need not, and ought not to, 
affect the ordinary man. It is the dose of poison kept on 
the topmost shelf of a secret cupboard by a man in a 
Savage country in case he and his are exposed to the 
attack of particularly brutal savages from whom he has 
no other defence but death. For ordinary purposes 
the People, as a whole, possess sovereignty, and that 





sovereignty must be respected, and respected with a far 
stronger obedience and a far greater solemnity than that 
demanded by any individual autocrat or Emperor, no 
matter how much he may claim to be the personification 
of the Communitas. 

If we are to be worthy citizens we must remember always 
that the plea, “ I am not going to give you what you want 
but what is good for you,” is the tyrant’s plea. It is not 
well to force on civilized and educated people what we think 
is good for them. They must have what they think jg 
good for themselves and, within the bounds of any nation 
or State, learn what is good fer them by dint of "practice 
and experiment. We may, and indeed must, try to 
persuade them to take wise courses and to reject foolish 
courses just as a wise counsellor endeavours to induce the 
autocrat to do that. Persuasion and instruction must 
be the methods; not coercion in any shape or form, 

Curiously enough, the extreme idealists have always 
realized the fact that Democracy is inconsistent with the 
view that there are certain abstract principles which 
ought to be observed by mankind and which are, in the 
sacerdotal sense, holy, and that these principles must 
be regarded by good and patriotic men with a sort 
of abject devotion and made to prevail whether the People 
like them or not. The extremists of the French Revolution 
—the men who very soon got control of the State—were 
not only not Democrats, but, with that wonderful power of 
self-analysis and exact ratiocination which is the secret 
of the French race, they realized this truth within a few 
months of their access to power. Danton avowed that 
he was not a Republican, meaning thereby an essential 
Democrat and Will-of-the-People man. How could he 
pretend to any other position when he recognized, as we 
know from his own words that he did, that the people 
who wanted revolution in France were an absurdly small 
minority? An effective method of ascertaining the Will 
of the People would have sent him and his fellows into 
space in an instant. It was the same with Robespierre. 
He had an attractive dream of reducing the population of 
France from about thirty millions to five, which, if we 
remember rightly, was the maximum number of ideal 
peasant proprietors who could live the simple pastoral 
life of nosegays, cream cheeses, blue ribbons, sportive 
lambkins, innocent maidens and sea-green incorruptible 
youths. Naturally enough, the unfortunate men and 
women who were to be reduced by the action of “ La Sainte 
Guillotine” refused to accept this view. Therefore 
Robespierre found it impossible to be a true Democrat or 
majority man. You cannot very well make the will of 
the majority supreme when your intentions towards the 
majority are strictly homicidal. The ordinary man when 
told that he and some twenty-five millions of his fellows are 
a superfluous luxury to the State, and that he must make 
his exit as soon as possible and not hang about the stage of 
life when he has no part to play on it, naturally resents it, 
and, indeed, is often rather bitter about it. As the Indian 
Babu said : “ To be condemned to death, when one knows 
one is innocent, makes people peevish.” 

It is exactly the same again with Lenin and his colleagues 
of the Soviet. The last thing they want is to consult the 
Will of the People. They have always said, though the 
note is changing a little now under the force of circum- 
stances, that the people as a whole are merely the raw 
material of the State. The only men who count and whose 
views should be respected are the Proletariat. When you 
ask who are the “ Proletariat,” you find that the word 
means in the last resort “ Our noble selves.” It means those 
manual workers who are not, like peasants, possessed of 
property. It means those who agree with the views of 
Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky, and are members of the 
Communist Party ! 

But there is no occasion to elaborate the point. If there 
is one thing that is intolerable to the revolutionary it is 
the Will of the People, or any sound and reasonable way 
of ascertaining that Will. The Will of the People may be 
all very well for a peroration in the earlier stages of a revolu- 
tion, but that is its utmost limit. To give it any further 
recognition is treason to the “cause.” An admirably 
naive recognition of this fact was to be found in what 
happened when the Moderates proposed to refer to the 
People as a whole the question whether Louis XVI. should 
or should not be condemned to death and executed. 
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The very day on which the vote on the proposed Referendum 
took place in the Convention newspapers were cried in 
the streets giving the lists of “the traitors” who had 
dared to propose that the People should be consulted. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY. 
LTHOUGH the Washington Conference has un- 
doubtedly hit a nasty snag in the French demands 
about submarines, we are still confident that, even though 
the maximum of our ambitions may not be attained, an 
immense amount of good will come out of the Conference. 
For one thing, the English-speaking world has “ got together ” 
with an earnestness that will leave its mark for all time. 
That mark is indelible. There may be delay in securing 
all that we hope for from the Conference, but now that 
America and Britain are unmistakably leading the way 
as a matter of principle and duty progress will continue 
even though it may take years to reach the goal. We have 
started on new lines, and what has been done will not 
easily be undone. The sorry side to it all is that France 
should have shown a spirit so out of keeping with that of 
America and Britain. We cannot hope to elucidate the 
workings of her mind, for frankly we do not understand 
them. We understand quite well the technical case for the 
submarine put forward by the French experts—as, of 
course, also by the American experts. What we cannot 
understand is that, however strong France may think that 
case to be—and our argument would hold good even though 
it were a thousand times stronger than even France sup- 
poses— she should think it worth while to sacrifice to it the 
good will of Britain and America. For in the end the 
security of France must obviously depend upon the support 
of her friends. 

Torpedoes and mines, and therefore the smaller vessels 
which make use of these weapons, are a traditional means 
of defence for Powers which are not strong enough to 
attack at sea. Well back in the last century, after France 
had abandoned the attempt to compete with Britain, 
she adopted the policy of what she called la querre de 
course, that is to say, war waged on the communications 
and commerce of the enemy by swift cruisers. She has 
not wholly abandoned that theory—witness her demand 
for a larger number of secondary craft—but she has given 
it a new form by her present demand to be allowed to 
build a huge number of submarines. Against what Power 
she supposes these submarines to be necessary we do not 
know. All that is certain is that at the Washington 
Conference she has stoutly resisted the British demands 
for the total abolition of submarines, giving as her reason 
the old argument that a nation which is weaker than 
other nations at sea, and which therefore by implication 
renounces all idea of naval aggression or conquest, must 
at least be allowed to be safe. The argument is, of course, 
logical within its limitations, but it nevertheless nowhere 
comes in contact with the generous aspirations which 
are now moving other civilized countries, and—much more 
surprisingly—it does not even come in contact with the 
fact that American and British good will is essential to 
France. The French delegates, we are extremely sorry 
to have to say, seem to regard the Washington Conference 
not as a great movement in the interests of humanity, 
but as a tournament of wits. No doubt the French 
resistance to the British proposal for the abolition of 
submarines was greatly reinforced by the knowledge that 
America also adopted the traditional position about 
defensive weapons, and held that the only real need was 
to limit the instruments of aggression, namely, capital 
ships, and that every nation might safely be allowed to 
build submarines at its will for the security of its coasts. 

But notice what a change came over the Conference 
when the British delegates had developed further than 
they had had the opportunity of doing at first the case 
for total abolition. America then consented, not indeed 
to abolition, but to a regular limitation of submarines, 
whereas France held out. No Englishman, we think, can 
have read the exposition of the British proposal as pre- 
sented by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee without a thrill of 
pride. Not only the original exposition but the replies to 
criticism in the course of the discussion were informed 





by a magnanimity and a combination of candour and 
simplicity which left no doubt of the intense sincerity of 
the speakers. When the late Dr. Page was American 
Ambassador in London he used to say to Lord Grey of 
Fallodon that his ideal for diplomacy was that it should 
reproduce the spirit of negotiation between two private 
persons of honour. That ideal was achieved by every- 
thing that was said in the name of Britain about submarines. 
The Americans recognized the moral appeal, acknowledged 
it and in a considerable measure yielded to it. 

The proposal for abolition came with particular force 
and transparent honesty from Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee, 
because the British submarine flotilla is at present the 
strongest in the world. According to the British view 
the submarine failed in the War as a weapon of defence— 
and, as we have said, it is for defence that France and 
America wish to retain it. A deep impression was, naturally, 
produced when the * Hogue,’ the ‘ Cressy,’ and the * Abou- 
kir’ were sunk within an hour in the North Sea, but 
gradually means of meeting the submarines were devised 
and multiplied, and finally the submarine was not the 
hunter but the hunted. Even if that fact be regarded by 
some persons as not indisputably established, it is at all 
events held to be a fact by Admiral Sims, who wrote a 
book on the subject. The main conclusion of the book 
was that the submarine danger had been disposed of 
before Germany collapsed on land. We will not, ourselves, 
go so far, however, as to say that the capital ship emerged 
triumphant. We suspect that what has happened is that 
no British naval expert will take the responsibility of 
saying that the days of the capital ship are over, although, 
owing to the development of war in the air, with depth 
charges dropped from aeroplanes, and so on, all the 
experts may have considerable misgivings. 

sates that may be, the British argument at Wash- 
ington seems to us to have been morally irresistible. It 
was to the effect that if the submarine were to be further 
used and improved, its only future could be as an offensive 
vessel. In the War German submarines failed against 
the Navy, but succeeded—for some time—against com- 
merce, Germany failed to kill by means of submarines a 
single man among the 15,000,000 soldiers who were trans- 
ported to and fro across the Channel. She killed several 
in hospital ships which were unprotected—except by the 
great and visible symbol of the Red Cross. She sank 
12,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, and she killed 
20,000 non-combatants at sea, among them a great many 
women and children. The American armies crossed the 
Atlantic without loss from submarines. The lesson is 
taken to be that existence has become impossible for sub- 
marines in narrow waters and that on the open sea trans- 
ports and merchantmen can be protected by the convoy 
system. A convoy can bring a very considerable number 
of guns to bear upon an attacking submarine, and it is, 
of course, also attended by its circumambient screen of 
destroyers and cruisers, The safest of all British ships, 
according to the British view of submarine attack, were 
the capital ships of the Grand Fleet, which cruised in the 
North Sea many hundreds of thousands of miles without 
a single loss, 

It is said, therefore, that if submarines be permitted 
in future they will be used where their chances are best, 
or least bad—in violation of all the laws and customs of 
war, since there will be little other effectual use for them. 
Under the laws of war a merchantman may not be sunk 
unless safety is provided for the passengers and crew. But 
by the nature of the case a submarine cannot provide 
that safety. Again, a submarine cannot legally attack 
a merchantman except on the surface after declaring 
her intention. But as a submarine cannot rise to the 
surface when about to attack, without extreme peril to 
herself, compliance with the law means sacrificing her 
chief advantage. In the opinion of the British Admiralty 
it is almost hopeless to expect a hard-pressed Power to 
respect a law when the law runs contrary to the facts. 
Submarines, in short, mean atrocity. If we do not want 
atrocities we carinot safely have submarines. 

Let us repeat that we are not forgetting the traditional 
view about the class of vessels—within which submarines 
may be included—employed for defence. If America 
agreed to use submarines only for scouting and mine- 
laying and for legal attack against ships of war, she would, 
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of course, abide by her word at whatever handicap to 
herself. But we agree that in most cases the facts would 
be too strong for the law. We are faced, indeed, by some- 
thing even worse than the abandonment of civilized laws 
and customs by nations in extreme need. The French 
naval expert at Washington, Admiral de Bon, declared 
in effect that the use of submarines against merchantmen 
in the German way must now be regarded as inevitable, and 
he suggested that it should be legalized. In the Manchester 
Guardian we have read an extract from the French Revue 
Militaire, which is understood to be inspired by the French 
Admiralty. Here is the extract :— 

“From this higher standpoint it must be admitted without 
reserve that the German Supreme Command acted within its 
rights when it made use of the submarine weapon as a means to 
final victory. It is necessary, therefore, to maintain with energy 
that, notwithstanding the protests raised against its use during 
the War, the submarine weapon is from a military point of view 
unassailable. Nor is there any justification for holding, as was 
done in the early part of the War, that enemy merchantmen 
must be given warning before being torpedoed.” 


That is a terrible doctrine. There is no good in mincing 
words when one’s feelings are strongly engaged, and we 
cannot help saying that the fact that the Washington 
Conference was made an occasion to advocate a leap back 
into savagery fills us with indignation. 

If France should agree—as we suppose she will—to 
some limitation of submarines, even though the limit be 
a high one, much will have been salved, though much will 
remain to be done. Whatever happens we shall have no 
cause for despair. The good work has been begun and it 
will go on. But we must not fall short of our duty, which 
is to say that if submarines are to be unlimited while capital 
ships are limited a policy approaching insanity will have been 
adopted. The Washington Conference assumes international 
good faith in the case of the Great Powers, and if that good 
faith really exists, and can be depended upon, it can be 
made to apply to submarines just as much as to capital 
ships or, further, to any of the horrors prohibited in war 
by the Geneva and Hague Conventions. If submarines 
should be unlimited—though we do not believe that they 
will be for long—all that would have happened would be 
that expenditure would have been transferred from one 
type of naval weapon to another. The grinding, ruinous, 
demoralizing expenditure would go on. It might be 
lavished on an indifferent weapon instead of on a good 
weapon, but nevertheless, if France had her way, it would 
still be lavished. 'The old barbarism would continue, and 
something worse than the old barbarism. There would 
be a sort of sanction for “ committing the oldest sins the 
newest kinds of ways.”” We should be rather like tribes 
of savages who agreed to give up using daggers but felt 
free to exhaust their resources upon poisoned assegais. 





THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 


A“ OUGH the Report of the Geddes Committee on 

public economy has not been published, there have 
been several indications of its contents, and it is generally 
said that a cut of £20,000,000 is proposed in the expenditure 
on education. We hope that the report is not true, but 
it is so persistent that we are bound to take it seriously. 
Our readers will probably not contradict us when we say 
that we have preached economy without ceasing. We 
are not only ready, but anxious, to see economy in all 
kinds of directions where ordinarily we might consider it 
undesirable. Normally, we do not look upon expenditure 
upon the amenities and graces of our national life as a 
luxury ; we regard these things as necessary for a great 
and self-respecting nation. But in times like these, when 
the country is barely free from the clutches of the receivers 
in bankruptcy, we are prepared to give up absolutely 
everything that is not essential for supporting the existence 
of the nation and bringing it back to robust life. 

But one of the things which we do hold to be essential, 
and which it will be the falsest of false economy to dispense 
with, is adequate elementary education. Let us make 
no mistake about it. If it is really proposed to cut down 
the cost of education by £20,000,000, it means that the 
saving must come out of the salaries of the teachers. So 
large a cut cannot be obtained otherwise. To save in 


that way would not be to save at all. It would be as 





though a manufacturer instead of manufacturing his raw 
material into saleable goods threw it away, or at least 
treated it in such a haphazard and unskilful way that his 
products were virtually unmarketable. The characters 

and brains of children are the most precious raw material 

in creation. We cannot be too considerate or pay ri 
much honour to those in whose hands has been placed the 
moulding of that material. If the new generation js to 
grow up without a sound code of conduct, without a real 
sense of citizenship, without a determination to persevere 

without any aptitude or power of application, Heaven 
a us! Sir Eric Geddes and his colleagues no doubt mean 

well if they have really recommended the cutting of the 

teachers’ salaries; but in that case we can only say that 

their bold and searching recommendations have been 

splendid in many respects where the business eye has 

been keen to discover defects and waste, but bad in 
this one respect where the very highest interest of the 
nation is concerned. 

We are very far from saying that there is not room for 
economy in education. No doubt in the Board of Educa- 
tion and in all the branches dependent upon it there are 
cases of overlapping, of wasteful expenditure, of excessive 
stafis. What we do dispute is that wo can safely cut 
down the teachers’ salaries by a penny. Lerd Burnham, 
who was Chairman of the Committee that investigated the 
question of salaries, has played an honourable part lately 
in reminding the public of the facts. The teachers’ salaries 
have been inadequate for a great many years, and when 
the Committee, as part of the domestic settlement after 
the War, tackled the problem, the Board of Education 
accepted the recommendation that the salaries should 
henceforth be standardized. There was to be an increase 
of about fifty per cent.—there was no question whatever 
of introducing a sliding scale dependent upon the cost of 
living. The argument of some persons that the salaries 
should gradually fall as the index figure of prices falls is 
not in accordance with the facts. The Committee found 
that, whereas a newspaper compositor in London was 
receiving a minimum of £8 10s. a week, and a packer 
£4 10s. a week, the average salary of a certificated teacher 
in the elementary schools was £99 a year. Surely such 
pay for work of such paramount importance was a 
disgrace. 

Although Germany before the War misdirected her 
education and turned it to vile ends, she set us a good 
example in this matter that she exalted the teaching pro- 
fession in public estimation. Although the successful 
money-maker could acquire much power in Germany, 
as in all other countries, the State was careful to see that 
those eminent in the teaching profession were held in much 
greater official esteem. When we reflect upon the miserable 
salaries that have been paid to the teachers in elementary 
schools in this country we wonder that the teachers’ influence 
over children has been as good on the whole as it undoubtedly 
has been. In some cases it has been marvellously good, 
as men and women who have been able to serve the State 
ably and unselfishly can testify. But it is useless to blink 
the fact that there are terrible dangers in a mean rate of 

ay. 

The chief danger is that teachers in elementary schools, 
many of whom, by virtue of a certain intellectual attain- 
ment, have separated themselves from their own class 
but have not become absorbed in any other class, may 
become a group of Ishmaelites discontented and apt to 
pass on a spirit of discontent and unrest to others. A 
greater disaster than that can hardly be imagined. Our 
ideal is that as the nation gradually recovers from the War 
the salaries of teachers should be increased till the position 
of an elementary school master or mistress attracts gradu- 
ates from all the Universities. A teacher on starvation 
pay can hardly be a good citizen unless he happens to be 
a saint. And what is needed more than anything in the 
elementary schools is the building up of character by 
really high-minded teachers. Teachers have done very 
little if they have not implanted in their pupils a sense 
of honour, no matter how formidable may be the contrary 
influences from the children’s own parents. And we 
do not forget that these are sometimes very formidable 
indeed. 

The present writer has been brought in contact with 
the work of management in two or three small elementary 
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rural schools, and his experience suggests that the oppor- 
tunities for saving must be fairly numerous, quite apart 
from any cut in salaries. He calls to mind two instances 
in which the local education committee forced upon the 
management of a school alterations in the playground, 
though these alterations, if not quite unnecessary, could 
not be compared in importance with the need for paying 
better salaries to the teachers. In the case of one school 


prolonged correspondence, and personal visits by the 
representatives of the educational authority, went on in 


connexion with the number of hat pegs to be provided 
and the exact position which should be occupied by a 
thermometer on the wall. Apparently the shortage of 
hat pegs was regarded as an insanitary crime of the first 
magnitude—though the average salary of elementary 
school teachers might still be £99 a year! The thermometer, 
as the present writer has learned, must not be placed too 
near the fire, as that gives the managers an unfair oppor- 
tunity of saying that they have kept the temperature at 
the regulation point. Yet again, it must not be placed 
where children can tamper with it. Many experimental 
positions may be tried before just the right place is ascer- 
tained. The “right place” turned out to be so safely 
above the level of tampering fingers that the thermometer 
had ascended into that altitude where hot and exhausted 
air accumulates; and the managers began to wonder 
whether they would have scored points on the thermometer 
more unfairly if it had remained near the fire. 

There are many things to look into, but the salary of 
the teacher—the moulder of the raw human material 
which will make England whatever she is to be in the 
future—is not one of them, except and until it is possible 
to make the salary much higher than it is. No one values 
more than we do bvsiness instincts in their proper appli- 
cation, but when they apply a material rule to things 
of the spirit, we say that the time has come to make a 
protest, and we hope and believe that the public will agree 
with us, 





CALENDARS. 

HERE is something romantic about a new calendar ! 
The meanest and most utilitarian “date card” 
suggests prophecy while still it is January. Neither that 
nor the gaily decorated thing presented by the butcher 
to the cook can be quite emotionally negligible. The most 
prosaically minded amongst us must experience a certain 
thrill as we throw away the old calendar and put up the new. 
We cannot help wondering what will happen of good or 

evil before it is changed again. 

It is strange, when one comes to think of it, that the 
calendar has not taken a more prominent place than it has 
among the symbols of daily life. It has been used in 
commemoration of the saints, but, so far as we remember, no 
great work of art or literature, with the possible exception 
of Keble’s Christian Year, owes its inspiration to it. Many 
very poor anthologies concern themselves with the list of 
coming days, but no great one, we think (leaving out, of 
course, the “‘ proper prayers” of the Prayer Book), has 
ever been gathered together under its shadow. Yet the 
calendar is always before us making its tacit suggestion—one, 
however, which only those incapable of greatly availing 
themselves of it appear to perceive. 

For a really good anthology put together upon 
such a system there is certainly an opening. The 
simpler public, indeed, would seem to be hungering 
for one, to judge by their devotion to haphazard 
lists of quotations which they will accept in any form— 
from shaving-papers to smartly-bound little gift-books. 
It does not seem much to matter if they come from Shake- 
speare or Scripture or Ella Wheeler Wilcox or are a hotch- 
potch of all so long as they are short. Might not a new 
literary calendar be composed in such a manner as to be 
both delightful and educative? Is it not thinkable that 
three hundred and sixty-five quotations averaging a page 
each might be made to illustrate the history of English 
poetry, say from Chaucer to Walter de la Mare? An 
intelligent person could surely get from such a book a 
bird’s-eye view of English poetry. We say such a book, 
but we mean such a calendar, for the leaves should be 
loosely held together so as to permit of their being 
torn off and studied at leisure—or at lunch—if the reader 





catching sight of something which interested him during 
his morning toilet wished to read it more carefully. Per- 
haps the idea is impossible with paper and printing so 
dear, but it seems a pity not to exploit for good the half- 
conscious hope at the back of the mind of those who read 
little that they will one day find a small jewel of wisdom 
in the form of a quotation which will throw a real light upon 
life. Simple people who have neither time nor wish to read 
serious books have yet their own passion for literature. 
It is they who made the proverbs and stored them in their 
memories, and it is they who in the long run decide whether 
the witty sayings of each generation shall perish with it 
or live for ever. Their judgment seems to be almost 
infallible, for all the sayings they preserve are true. Would 
it be quite impossible to do for painting or for music what 
we have imagined someone doing in the form of a calendar 
for literature? Would the practical difficulties be too 
great? Any form of pictorial reproduction is perhaps 
ruled out by the question of expense, but a few bars sug- 
gesting at least to musicians the representative works of 
the past and present could surely be found for every day, 
Such, for instance, as the opening phrase of the Lroica 
or a chip from one of the latest fanfares. 

There is something rather shocking to the sophisticated 
mind in the thought of cutting poetic gems out of their 
context. But as a matter of fact such mutilation is 
inevitable. Whether the gems are put together in a book 
or not, they are used separately and out of their context 
in all good talk and all good writing. The art of quoting 
well is a superb art. There are writers and speakers so 
seununihal in it that the tarnish of time is removed 
from the words they make use of, and they sound 
fresh to those who have known them from infancy. They 
can turn an old light on to a new scene in such a manner 
that the light itself seems new. These are the masters of 
quotation, and they make the best-worn wisdom sparkle 
in a new context. 

The determination to keep a diary probably has often 
owed its origin to the sight of a new calendar. It is a very 
common New Year’s resolution, and one hardly ever kept. 
Yet most of us heartily wish that we had carried out our 
intention. It is so vexing to feel how many pictures once 
so vivid become blurred as time goes on and the memory 
becomes too full and mechanically turns out some of its 
records. It would have been so easy to have written it 
all down, we say to ourselves. But would it? In mono- 
tonous times a diary is often dull both to write and to read. 
There are many crises in life when we dare not accentuate 
anxiety by putting it down in black and white; and in 
like manner all extraordinary happiness seems to bring 
with it a certain fear of loss in its conscious contemplation. 
Novels in diary form are never quite out of fashion, though 
we do not remember that any great novelist has ever 
employed thedevice. We have sometimes wondered if any 
mute, inglorious novelists ever amuse themselves by keeping 
anintentionally inaccurate diary, one suggested by the facts 
but not bound at all by them. It might be an amusing 
experiment to try for a year to write the chronicle of our 
lives in bright colours, keeping within the limits of the 
likely, accepting the scene and the circumstances more o1 
less as they are, accepting the fact of our own personalities, 
but within these well-defined boundaries letting our imagi- 
nations run riot. Some pretty books might be turned out 
in this way, and those who made the experiment would 
tell themselves a great deal about themselves which in 
after years they might find amusing—more amusing than 
the truth. A mixture of a daydream and a diary would 
bring us very near to the truth about personality. 

Somehow at the beginning of the present year the 
mysterious message of the new calendar is more disturbing 
than usual. There is, so far as public things are concerned, 
so much movement in the air, so many hopes, so much risk. 
Private life reflects public life—or is it the other way ? 
For us all there seems somehow to be more at stake than 
usual. Strange developments of the power of mind over 
matter produce an exciting sense of mystery and affect 
each of us personally. At the same time, in the remodelling 
of society and the wild promises held out of the mental 
regeneration to result from it, the power of matter over 
mind seems farther-reaching than ever. Perhaps life was 
never so truly an adventure. By this time next year what 
may not be written in the blank spaces of the calendar ¢ 
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THE WEAKNESS OF WORDS. 


| spite of the War there is at present a certain mildness 
in the ordinary manners of private life which, what- 
ever we may lack in morals or in conventional courtesy, 
was never surpassed. Strong language may once more 
be heard among quiet people, but a man or even a woman 
may use habitually some very rough words and yet be 
very careful of other people’s feelings. The rudeness of 
the “ wits’ in the near past is as alien to our customs as 
are those of the Anglo-Saxons. Yet they made themselves 
reputations at a moment when great stress was laid upon 
deportment, and when our free-and-easiness would have 
seemed “ impossible,” as “impossible,” perhaps, as their 
insolence seems to us. Had they some “ way ” with them 
which made their thrusts endurable ? The people whom 
they metaphorically tossed and gored met them again 
without rancour, the hostesses at whose tables they dis- 
ported themselves did not resent their verbal cruelties, 
and they themselves, even in their best moments, never 
seem to have suffered any remorse. Perhaps if we had 
heard them speak we should have found the solution of 
the puzzle. It must have been something in the way 
they spoke, something in themselves which made them 
pardonable. Even now, when no one has courage for 
such onslaughts, a tamer society realizes that certain 
people may “say anything” while others can hardly 
open their mouths without offence. Perhaps we have 
lost wit in losing courage. At any rate, a certain uni- 
formity of speech has come over us. Nowhere does the 
new tendency to level everything show more than in 
conversation. We dress alike, we talk alike, and we do 
the same work; and seen from a distance, at any rate, we 
are far less varied in every sphere of life than we were. 
In one sense the written and the spoken language were 
never so near together as they are now. The newly 
educated tend “ to speak like a book,” and the style of 
new books is more and more colloquial, and yet from one 
point of view speech and print were never so far apart, 
and when we come to repeat a portion of a book or a 
portion of a conversation we see how great is the difference. 
If a book has charmed us, we can convey that charm to 
a friend ; at least, whether or no we can do so will depend 
upon the accuracy of our memory. But if we wish to 
convey the charm of a friend’s conversation, it is almost 
essential that we should have the skill to indicate his 
personality and his manner of speaking. Hardly anyone 
says anything worth repeating unless we can make it 
known how he said it. The same words in one man’s 
mouth will delight us, and in another's will weary us to 
distraction. If we search our memories for sayings which 
have amused or enlightened or consoled us, or given us 
pleasure, there is not, as a rule, much in them as they 
stand by themselves. They recall to our minds a face or 
a scene or a set of circumstances, or a mood or a manner, 
which gives them their value. Everything depends upon 
how and when they were said. If we cannot reproduce 
the atmosphere or suggest the delivery as well as the 
words, we shall generally be wise not to repeat at all. So 
many people have a wearisome habit of prefacing 
commonplace remarks by the names of their supposed 
authors. The habit is irritating, yet in old people especially 
it is very natural. The words bring back to them 
circumstances under which that commonplace was used 
with such effect as to become for its hearers an original 
saying. We do not, however, need to be elderly to stumble 
socially from time to time in like manner. Who is there 
who has not heartily wished that he had not retailed some 
words or sentences which, when he heard them, struck 
him as more than remarkable. No sooner did he reproduce 
them than they lost their value. Humour, for instance, 
will seldom bear repetition, The recollection of our 
laughter deceives us, It was produced by something less 
tangible than words; in fact, by the personality of the 
speaker, which we cannot call up before our hearers ; 
perhaps, also, by the psychological moment, which has 
flown. In serious matters this is even more true than 
where humour is concerned. Counsel which, when a man 
heard, he put away in the part of his memory reserved for 
his best possessions, should remain where it is. Most of us 


have reflected at times with pain upon the infinite wisdom 
As a rule, it is 


of the advice: “See thou tell no man,” 





safer to describe the effect of certain words ai 
minds than to repeat them. We may run agp ap 
boring our friends but not of losing our mental possessions 
A really delightful memory, even if it be only the memory 
of a laugh, should seldom be risked. , 

Again, how difficult it is to convey ordinary insolence 
by mere repetition ; insolerce, we mean, in which there was 
no wit and no very marked brutality. A man repeats 
what has caused him such offence, and his hearers wonder 
what in the world he is making such a fuss about. He 
gets angrier because he can get no sympathy, and he 
exaggerates and even misstates in his efforts to give a 
true impression. Much the same theory holds good where 
the asking of questions is concerned. Two people may 
ask the same direct question in the same words. The 
one will be snubbed for his unwarrantable curiosity, and 
the other thanked for his sympathetic interest. There are 
pieces of philanthropic work which cannot be carried on but 
by inquisitorial means. Some men and some women can 
turn a fellow-creature inside out and record their observa- 
tions on paper, and leave him or her with a sense of grati- 
tude. It is a wonderful gift, this power to make a stranger 
open his mind and memory, and one as difficult to analyse 
as it is impossible to learn. Critics with a tendency to 
moralize always say that these good examiners are influ- 
enced not by human curiosity, but by a real desire to do 
good. We rather doubt this explanation, however. We 
are inclined to think that intense human curiosity is more 
akin to sympathy than the sort of inferior benevolence 
which can be alloyed with a rather acid censoriousness, 

All great oratory depends, we suppose, in the last resort 
upon thought and expression. It can be printed and 
enjoyed, even though it may lack the thrill produced by 
contact with the speaker’s personality. The smaller and 
inferior forms of public speaking, however, seem often to 
owe nothing to anything but a “ way” that the speaker 
has with him. Many sermons in which there is not a 
word that each hearer might not have said to himself 
produce a most pleasurable effect, and many a woman 
can address an audience and draw from them signs of 
interest and satisfaction and yet leave them hardly 
able to tell what her speech has been about. Sometimes 
in cynical mood it is difficult not to wonder if the gift of 
speech has not been made too much of. It seems to 
account so little for men’s power over their fellows. It 
is only one of the ways in which we project our personality, 
and it does not convey the really marvellous quality of 
the human race—its miraculous variety. Behind the same 
words lurk a thousand totally separate individualities. 





LACHMAN. 


* Rawal Pindi. 
June, 1913. 
Lachman has beon my bearer for ten months. He is an 
honest and trustworthy boy, and I can confidently recommend 
him. He leaves me because the death of his grandfather 
compels him to return to his native place. 
R. H. Jones, Capt. R.E.” 
* Bangalore. 
October, 1914. 
Lachman has been my bearer for nine months. I have found 
him careful and industrious and thoroughly trustworthy. He 
is very useful on shikar. He is leaving me because his father 
is seriously ill and he has to return home. P 
A. B. Sarru, Major I.A.” 





READ these chits, and some eight or nine similar, all 

testifying to the good qualities of the boy. Domestic 
troubles seem, however, to have beset him, and misfor- 
tunes befalling brothers, sisters, wife, father, mother, 
grandfathers, and grandmothers continually checked an 
apparently very promising career. I commented on this, 
and was met with a polite and non-committal smile. I 
doubted if he understood what I meant. 

I engaged the little, round Gurkha. He was, I think, 
the roundest man I have ever seen. His body was round, 
his legs were round, his face completely round, and he 
wore a little round black cap on top of his round head. 
He wore round white trousers and an old black coat of a 
very round cut belonging to some former sahib. At 
mess the broad green cammerband round his middle 
completed his rotundity. The only thing about him 
that was not round were his little, slanting Mongolian eyes. 
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Lachman proved to be thoroughly dependable. He 
was honest in money matters, and produced elaborate 
statements of expenditure down to the last pice. In 
behaviour, he was polite in the manner of an English man- 
servant of the old school: in habits, essentially orderly. 
Boots, clothes, brushes, shaving things, all had an allotted 
place. A blind man would have known exactly where to 
find everything. The order of the day was likewise 
defined, or rather would have been but for master’s 
unpunctual habits. Such was Lachman’s inherent sense of 
correctness. This was his hall-mark as a bearer; the 
quality for which he invariably acquired credit from 
successive employers. He saw himself the Lachman of 
the chits, invariably extolled for his reliability, the trusted 
servant. And the chits were his stock-in-trade. He built 
up for himself in them an ideal Lachman, a man who would 
one day lay them before a very wealthy sahib, who would 
give him many rupees a month. 

His correctness was a fetish. It showed itself in his 
language. He had assigned a name to everything, and 
this was the one and only name. Sometimes it was 
Hindustani, sometimes English. But I do not think 
that any article had a name in both languages. Thus a 
horse was “gora,” but “ beefishteak” always was and 
always will be “ beefishteak,” despite the dictionaries. 
I was once foolish enough to try to correct him. I was 
politely but firmly reproved. “‘ Master, give me some 
pice,” he said. “What for?” I asked. “To buy 
candillyshtick.” “To buy what?” “ Candillyshtick, 
sahib.” “‘ Oh, candlestick!” ‘No, no, sahib, candilly- 
shtick.” 

The lower-caste servants he treated with the exact 
amount of superiority which was his due. On journeys 
he was most amusing to watch. He marshalled the coolies 
who carried the luggage, saw everything correctly stowed, 
and with an indescribable air would produce small change 
from the ticket pocket of his round black coat and tip 
them one by one. 

Such was Lachman the imperturbable. “ I kill ishnake,” 
he announced, producing the corpse of a Russell’s viper 
with the same expression as when he handed master’s 
clean shirt for dinner. He only once changed colour. 
One tempestuous afternoon in the Bay of Bengal I stumbled 
upon him huddled up against a winch, and his customary 
yellow had given place to a sickly olive green, which would 
have done credit to the River Irwell. 

He had his interests. He was constantly to be seen on 
the touch line at company football matches. I expect he 
had played the game in his early days as a soldier. Nor 
had he the parochial mind of the ordinary boy. He 
followed the events in Europe, at least so far as they con- 
cerned his fellow Gurkhas. I remember when the first 
optimistic accounts of the Battle of Loos were received 
I hailed him with joy. “ Lachman, we have won a great 
victory,” I said. He did not understand the word 
“victory,” but when I explained to him what had hap- 
pened he grinned with delight. “ Ah, I see,” he said, 

‘the Gurkhas and the British, they beating the Germans.” 

He was a patriot heart and soul, devoted generally to 
the Gurkha race, and in particular to the little “* Lachman ” 
clan at Lebong, by Darjeeling. I could picture his home: 
a few huts, probably of baked clay, huddled together in a 
corner of the bazaar, gleaming white in the sunshine 
against the dark pines and the snowy’ peaks far away, 
very picturesque from a distance and decidedly unpleasant 
at close quarters. The commune had representatives of 
some four generations: despite the mortality recorded 
in the chits grandfathers still probably flourished, fathers 
and children certainly. Dogs and a goat or two would 
complete the menage. Meanwhile, the sons were out in 
the world earning pice, which they dutifully contributed 
to the family coffers. As Lachman explained to me, 
“You, sahib, European, your parents keeping you; me 
native, me keeping my parents.” And so the earnings 
went home to Lebong month by month, until the desire 
for home became too great and the worker woke up one 
day and said to himself “ I’m off!” 

And so it came about. Some nine or ten months of 
Burma saw him through. Then the pagodas and the 
tinkling belis got on his nerves, and a grandfather duly 
expired. He came with a very long face and broke the 
news to me. The chits had, I’m certain, already recorded 





the demise of all that generation, but he assured me that 
there was still a maternal grandparent whose sad death 
had now occurred. I was very sorry to let him go, but 
it was quite obvious that he had made up his mind. I 
had to agree, and he immediately cast off his air of mourning 
and hailing a distinguished-looking gentleman who had 
been loitering in the offing, introduced me to him as the 
new bearer he had appointed for master. He laid before 
me a sheet of regimental notepaper, pen and ink, and 
asked for a chit. I wrote :— 
* Rangoon. 
November, 1915. 

Lachman has been with me for nine months. He is a very 
useful boy in every respect, and thoroughly trustworthy. [ 
am sorry to part from him. He is leaving me because...” 
I paused—after all, so far as I was concerned, the 
maternal grandfather should have another run: I should 
hate to give him his quietus. So I ended up—* urgent 
family affairs compel him to return at once to Lebong.” 

R. O. Hosnovse. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY ON MONTE GRAPPA. 
HILE Italy was speeding her unknown warrior to 
his tomb in Rome, the Venetian section of the 
Italian Alpine Club resolved to honour the dead, and 
commemorate the defence of Venice during the War, 
by placing a wreath on the highest of the War-graves 
on Monte Grappa. That great block of limestone 
mountain, rising sheer from the plain to about 5,500 ft., 
and lying between the Brenta and the Piave, had indeed 
proved itself the bulwark of the Veneto against the 
double Austrian attack. Had it fallen, Venice and the 
whole plain would have been lost and the defence thrust 
back to the lines of the Mincio and the Po. 

The stars were fading in the sky when we left Bassano 
about six o’clock in the morning, our wreath on the roof 
of the second camion, and began to climb Genoral 
Cadorna’s superb military road, constructed during the War 
—an essential factor in the defence of the mountain. 
As we rose higher and higher up the zig-zags, the vast 
Venetian plain unrolled itself below us, slightly veiled in 
a deep purple haze not yet irradiated and dispersed by 
the sun—Venice and the lagoons not discernible through 
the mist. 

Towards the head of the Val San Lorenzo, where the 
road leaves the western spur to attack the main massif, 
the bleak hillsides grew gradually clothed with stunted 
trees and uidergrowth of bracken and briony. The 
gold and russet of the late leaves in the oak-copses, 
against the French grey of the limestone rock, illuminated 
the mountain flanks like a missal. The sun was gaining 
strength; the air was perfectly still; not a soul stirred 
on that vast expanse of arid and waterless stone. 
Suddenly, where a bridge crossed a mountain track in 
the valley, down below us, by the pathside, a solemn, 
solitary column of Egyptian granite, crowned by an 
Ionic capital, most impressive in the surprise of its 
appearance. It had been sent by the City of Rome, and 
erected there; in the silence of the hills, to mark the 
furthest point where the enemy’s troops had set foot. 
They were only an advance patrol of a few men, soon 
surrounded and captured; but they had got thus far. 
They were over the head of the Val San Lorenzo at Col 
della Berretta ; and, if they could have made good their 
hold, the Grappa was turned, their way was clear down 
the valley, and Venice and the plain were, in all probability, 
lost. But they did not. The fighting on the Grappa was 
a purely Italian affair. The English were never on the 
mountain and the French were on Monte Tomba, at its 
extreme east end. 

Leaving Val di Piana, with its cemetery of over two 
thousand graves, which testify to the fierce struggle 
on the Asolone, we made straight for the summit, now 
visible to the right. Before the War the Grappa was 
crowned by an Image of the Madonna and Child, dedicated 
by Pope Pius X. when he was Patriarch of Venice. 
During the operations the monument had been damaged, 
and, on the conclusion of peace, a small octagonal Gothic 
shrine, with glass windows on six sides, and the Madonna 
and Child, now restored, on its apex, was erected to record 
General Giardino’s defence of the mountain. In the 
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still morning air, with the sum growing warmer every 
minute, we found a priest in the ty chapel, saying Mass 
for the souls of the men who had fallen to save the great 
plain that now stretched, in all its hazy length, beneath 
our feet. The cemetery we were making for—the highest 
on the Grappa, perhaps the highest on any War-front— 
lay about five hundred feet below the crest, on the northern 
slope towards: the deadly Monte Pertica, in attacking 
which most of the three thousand five hundred men, 
who filled the graves, had fallen. We scrambled down 
the rocks by a soldiers’ narrow path, shedding some of 
our flowers by the way. At the cemetery some soldiers 
were still arranging the graves and placing the head- 
stones. In the centre rose a rude monument of shells 
and bayonets and helmets, held together in cement. 
A few words from the President of touching simplicity, 
emphasized by the silent witness of these war-riven hills 
and rocks; a brief reply by the officer in charge, and the 
garland was hung on the topmost bayonet. The mission 
was accomplished, Horatio F, Brown. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—>»_—_—. 

THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 

FEATURES OF THE PAST YEAR—TRADE DEPRESSION 
—FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES BANKING 
LOSSES—LOWER MONEY RATES—RALLY IN IN- 
VESTMENT STOCKS—NEW YEAR PROSPECTS— 
EUROPE’S DIFFICULTIES MANUFACTURING 
SUNSHINE — SECURITY, TRADE AND MONETARY 
PROSPECTS. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Despite its cheerful close, the past year has been a 
trying one in the financial and business world. It has 
been a year of extraordinary trade depression, and during 
the greater part of it securities have been weak. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in time to come the year 1921 
will be looked back upon as one in which developments, 
however unpleasant, were of a kind calculated to prepare 
the way for a recovery in prosperity. Because of that 
fact, and with a view, moreover, to forming an intelligent 
idea with regard to prospects for the New Year, I will 
briefly summarize some of the outstanding features of the 
past year, many of which it is already possible to regard 
with a degree of understanding which was not possible 
when the events referred to were taking place. 

a * a 


As already indicated, the outstanding feature of the 
past year has been the continued depression in trade and 
the heavy fall in prices of commodities, Tangible evidence 
of both of those features is afforded in the fact that our 
Iimports and Exports for the first eleven months of the 
year show a decline of £793,000,000 and £707,000,000 
respectively, while the Economist Index Number at the 
beginning of December was 4,458, as compared with 
6,594 a year previously. In fact, the latest Index 
Number of the Economist was the lowest touched since 
September, 1916. Largely as a consequence of this 
trade depression there has been a decline in National 
Revenue and an upward movement in Expenditure 
(compared with Budget Estimates), the former being 
connected with diminished- prosperity and the latter 
with doles and subsidies. Nevertheless, in noting 
the trade figures, it hs to be pointed out that 
lower prices played a considerable part and that our 
adverse trade balance, as expressed by the excess of 
Imports over Exports, was about £86,000,000 less than 
for the corresponding period of the preceding year. Indeed, 
the great reduction in our Imports, and the fall in the prices 
of commodities exported by America, undoubtedly played 
their part in contributing to the remarkable improvement 
which occurred towards the close of the twelve months 
in the value of the British pound as expressed in terms 
of American currency. 

* # * 

Moreover, although the fall in wholesale prices of com- 
modities has been a source of financial embarrassment 
during the year, it is a development not without its compen- 
sating aspects. So sudden and so violent was the fall that 


considerable difficulty was experienced by many who were 
carrying goods on borrowed money in liquidating their 
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positions, Consequently, what are known as frozen credits 
(that is, loans made by the banks to customers on goods 
temporarily unmarketable) have been among the most 
unpleasant features of the year, and a feature of the forth. 
coming profit statements by the banks is likely to be the 
huge sums set aside on account of Bad Debts or “ Contin. 
gencies.” Viewed from the standpoint of trade prospects 
however, there is no doubt that this fall in wholesale prices 
was very necessary if a commercial revival was to be based 
upon cheaper production, and although retail prices and the 
cost of labour have been slow to follow the fall in wholesale 
commodities there has been a slight reduction even in these 
directions during the latter part of the year. 
* * * 


Mainly as a consequence of the stagnation of trade a 
further outstanding feature of the year has been the down- 
ward tendency in the value of money. The Bank Rate 
has been successively reduced from 7 to its present 
level of 5 per cent., while the market rate of discount 
is about 3} per cent., as compared with 6} per cent. 
a year ago. Moreover, this decline in the value 
of money has been a conspicuous feature on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where it has also been 
largely due to inactive trade. For a while the effect 
of the ease in money upon public securities was checked by 
social and political developments, which impaired confi- 
dence and caused money to be invested in banking 
deposits or in short-dated bonds rather than in ordinary 
securities. The great coal strike, in addition to paralysing 
the trade of the country, also imparted a real shock to 
Capital, while the general political unrest abroad and the 
state of affairs in Ireland were influences restraining the 
activities of the investor. Towards the close of the year, 
however, when a certain amount of forced liquidation 
arising out of trade losses had been finished, and when, 
moreover, political developments were of a more reassuring 
character, a great change came over the Security Market. 
The investor, observing that at last even British Funds gave 
indications of having bottomed, hastened to secure first- 
class investment stocks at the low level prevailing. It 
will be noted from the following short table of a few 
representative gilt-edged and railway securities that the 
recovery at the end of the year from the lowest points 
touched was remarkable :— 


INVESTMENT AND RAILWAY STOCKS. 
Price 
beginning Present 
of year, Highest. Lowest. Price. 
Consols 2} p.c. .. eo 45 2c SOF 1. 443 «. 5O 
Local Loans 3 p.c. oo 5OZ 2. 56h 1. 49% «2 568 
Irish Land 2? p.c. eo 455 «2 52 2. 453 51} 
War Loan 5 p.c. 834 .. 928 .. 82% 91} 
Victory 4 p.c. (Small) .. 72$ .. 81 «- 72% 81 
India 3 p.c. e- oo 47% «2 52h 1.2 463 51} 
Australia 5} p.c. Reg. ’22- 
27 ee ee -- 94 ce 88 ce O35 « 97 
Canada 34 p.c. Reg. °30-'50 61 68 .. GOL .. 68 


7 
. 
. 


Cape 34 p.c. Ins. 1929-49 oe 
N.S.W. 3 p.c. Ins. "35 .. 62 «4. 
Queensland 4 p.c. Ins. 


67% .. Sf 
70 


eo G1Z .. 76 


o> «= «wa «a RD uw Ba @ 
Victoria 3} p.c. Ins. °29- 

49 ee . ~« 62 64, .. 61 -. 64 
Gt. Eastern -» 302 .. 312 249-16 27 
Gt. Western ws ee 755 772 «2 ST we 72h 
Lon. Brighton Def. oo 434 .. 47 « 34 .e 385 
L. and N.W. ee oo Tor oo oo 635 «. 70 
L. and 8.W. Def. oo 23 oe 226 «cs 162 1 185 
Midland Def. .. co OT ue DD ne SEE ce NG 
N.-Eastern es oe 77k «oe 7B we 63h 72 


This recovery in securities during the latter part 
of the year is the more noteworthy in view of the 
fact that it coincided with huge flotations of capital, no 
less than about £80,000,000 having been absorbed by the 
investor during the last two months. 

One outstanding feature of the past year I have reserved 
for mention in connexion with the prospects for 1922, 
namely, the continued financial and economic chaos of 
Europe, of which concrete evidence is afforded in the 
demoralized state of the exchanges. On that problem and 
the forthcoming International and Economic Conference 
many columns might be written, but, for the moment, I 
am only concerned with making the briefest reference to it 
in its relation to the financial prospects for the New Year. 
There are two main questions on which you would, doubt- 
less, wish to know the City’s views at the present moment, 
The first is, Will trade revive in the New Year? 
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and the second is, What will be the trend of public securities 2 
To some extent the views of the average City man with 
regard to both these questions are already indicated by the 
very rise which has taken place during the last few weeks 
in gilt-edged securities. That rise has been due to specula- 
tive buying based on expectations of a continuance of 
cheap money with a further rise in stocks early in the New 
Year. Those expectations are in their turn based upon the 
fact that the City fails to see how there can possibly be any 
rally in trade, say, for the next few months, sufficiently 
pronounced to involve any very important change in 
monetary conditions. Assuming for the moment that the 
forthcoming International and Economic Conference will be 
successful in the sense that “schemes” will be devised, 
business men argue that such schemes will probably involve 
credit expansion, thus tending to monetary ease rather 
than stringency, and that it cannot be for some time 
afterwards that active trade itself will begin to occasion 
sufficient demands for money to affect the Stock Exchange 
situation. In expressing this opinion it must not be 
supposed that I am giving any view of the City with regard 
to the International Conference itself. I am simply looking 
at the matter for the moment as a factor likely to affect 
monetary, commercial or Stock Exchange conditions, 
* a ” 

It is, of course, recognized that a feature of the New Year 
is likely to be further large capital creations, but these, 
it is thought, will not for a time check the upward tendency 
in securities, while the full effect upon the Money Market 
of the ingathering of the Tax Revenue is not expected to be 
experienced until about the middle of February. Conse- 
quently, barring unforeseen developments, the tendency 
in the City at the end of the year is to look for the 
continuance of slack trade, cheap money, and firmness in 
securities during the early days of 1922. 

a . S 

These views, however, it should be noted, are based upon 
the broad general conclusion—by no means a safe one— 
that we have, as it were, seen the worst with regard to 
untoward developments in international politics, the Irish 
crisis and the Labour situation at home. It is impossible, 
however, to forget that a year ago many in the City believed 
that the trade depression might be short-lived, and then 
early in 1921 found those hopes completely dashed by the 
attitude of Labour, culminating in the great coal strike, 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that at the close of the 
present year, when optimism pervades the City as a whole, 
some observers—pessimists possibly—are inclined to empha- 
size such factors as the manner in which the so-called Irish 
settlement has been reached and the continued economic 
chaos in Europe, which no mere political schemes can in 
themselves remedy ; while finally it is felt that one of the 
cardinal essentials for real recovery in this country, namely, 
increased production at lower costs, has been overlooked, 
and that so long as the first signs of unemployment and 
distress are met by doles on the grand scale, so long will 
there be reason for grave anxiety with regard to the outlook. 

Moreover, at the present moment one of the least satis- 
factory—I will not say suspicious—elements in the situation 
is that much of the optimism now prevailing manifestly 
owes its origin to a deliberate process of sunshine manufac- 
ture on the part of the present Prime Minister and his 
satellites. The order has been given out that things are 


to be better, that an International Conference is taking } 


place to make them better, and that a trade boom at a 
comparatively early date can be reckoned upon. The New 
Year will show whether these predictions are premature 
or not.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Lhe City, December 28th. Artnur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] wa 

SOME ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If the subject has not lost its interest by the time 
this reaches you, I hope you will permit me to com- 
ment on the letter from Mr. Hecht in an issue which I have just 
Received. His theory of elementary economics leads him to such 





paradoxical results as must surely throw grave doubt on the 
premises from which, or the logic by which, he deduces them. 
Take, for example, his conclusion that “ wealth being measur- 
able its exchange cannot increase its total value, but merely 
results in its transfer.” If Mr. Hecht’s logic is good, surely 
his method of measuring wealth must be bad, or why is com- 
merece carried on at all? Again, he gives an example of an 
exchange of commodities, and asks, Which benefits? His theory 
would seem to preclude the answer, Both; but does he therefore 
hold that every commercial transaction consists in one fellow 
“doing the other in the eye”? 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Hecht has based his theory on 
the Marxian fallacy that the value of a commodity consists in 
the labour which has been put into it, whereas I suggest that 
it is far better measured by the labour which can be got out 
of it. For exchange value or money value is essentially the 
power to make men do things; it is thus intimately connected 
with labour, a fact which Marx recognized, but it depends not 
on past labour, but on labour to come. Of course, commodities 
may have a use-value quite apart from this, as has the air we 
breathe, but unless it is necessary to get men to do things in 
order to obtain air, or it is possible to get men to do things in 
return for supplying them with air, the air has no exchange 
value; it is not bought or sold. 

The significance of this way of looking at exchange value 
only appears, however, when we consider precisely where the 
power to make men do things comes from. It is no mere 
metaphor or verbal fiction. It is very real, actual physical 
force which compels men to do things for money, namely, in 
the last resort, ihe force of policemen and handcuffs. Of course, 
this actual violence is kept in the background, and we are not 
ordinarily conscious of the ultimate sanction on which the 
principles of private property and the sanctity of contracts 
depend. When a man gives a thing to another he commonly 
thinks only of the thing as having been changed from “‘ mine” 
to “thine.” And this, whether the thing is actually trans- 
ferred from one pocket to another, as a shilling may be, or 
remains exactly as it was before, and where it was before, as, 
for example, if the thing is a piece of land. But the real thing 
transferred is the power to call in the police if anybody violates 
the right of property inthe thing. If there were no police, or no 
equivalent physical force to protect the “‘rights’’ of property, 
things would have no exchange value at all. Vor *“ A” 
to give a piece of land to “ B ” would be meaningless unless there 
were some power to enforce the rights of property; “ B” would 
not give anything in exchange, or do anything in return, for 
the gift, not even if he himself had power to hold what was 
given when once he had got it, unless we assume that he had 
not got this power before, in which case it is obvious that ‘‘ A’s ” 
gift of land was in reality the transfer of power over that 
land, If nobody else wanted that land, or had any use for it, 
except “ B,” then we should all admit that “ A’s” gift was 
valueless except to “ B,” for no transfer of power had taken 
place, no force being required to sanction the possession of the 


property. 

It follows, of course, from this way of measuring wealth 
that # can be increased by the transfer of property from a 
person who values it less to one who values it more, or from a 
place or country where it is commonly valued less to one where 
it is commonly valued more. You can get more labour for a 
ton of coal in Jamaica than you can in Wales; therefore the 
wealth of the world is increased by transferring a ton of coal 
from Cardiff to Kingston. So, also, you can get more done 
with a ton of sugar in London than with the same ton while 
it was still at the sugar factory here. Therefore, by exchanging 
Welsh coal for Jamaica sugar not only the wealth of the 
world, but the wealths both*of Jamaica and of England are 
increased, and the amount of this increase has no direct con- 
nexion with the labour of shipping the coal or the sugar; it is 
presumably enough to command this labour, but it may be 
large enough to command a much greater amount of labour 
in addition. 

Let me point out one more conclusion to be drawn from this 
theory of wealth. It is that if for any reason the power of the 
law to maintain the principles of private property and sanctity 
of contracts falls into abeyance, then wealth or the exchange 
value of commodities will cease to exist. This is exactly what 
has happened in Russia, to the precise extent that these prin- 
ciples have been suppressed by Lenin. He has now, however, 
found out that these principles are not made by greedy capi- 
talists merely in order to “exploit” the workers. They are 
simply the apparatus by which the division of labour is 
organized; through them each worker is provided with just 
that motive which is required to induce him to do his par- 
ticular bit of work for the common weal. In theory, of course, 
it might be possible for this sordid motive to substitute 
motives of pure altruism or else motives of direct force such 
as the lash. I do not know whether Lenin ever tried the former 
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before trying tho latter, but he has now had to admit that 
direct force has failed, and he has had to resort, partially at 
all events, to the stimulus of private property, that is to 
capitalism. He has, to some extent at any rate, reinstated 
the principle of private property in order to get power to make 
men do things, for even if he has force at his command without 
this principle, he has been unable to devise another method 
of organizing that force so that each man of a hundred million 
Russians shail receive just the stimulus required to make him 
do his bit.—I am, Sir, &c., Evwarp T. Drxoy. 
Billy Dun, Jamaica. 





LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The above subject has recently assumed some prominence 
in your columns. I doubt, however, if the advocates of the 
process realize that the amount of coal consumed on the open 
hearth represents but a portion of that used for all purposes. 
And those familiar with the process cannot but agree that its 
commercial history has been far from fortunate, and that this 
lack of success is undoubtedly in part due to its inherent 
defects. For instance, an unbiased expert states that the 
chief product of the process, semi-coke, burns more easily in 
the domestic grate than ordinary coke and without the smoke 
of bituminous coal, while the process produces quite as much 
liquid tar as the ordinary gasworks method. Other products 
are gas and ammonia. Of the demerits of the process, the 
friable nature of the product, semi-coke, is not the least. And 
this semi-coke may consequently very easily crumble in transit, 
and crumbled coke is not regarded by users with favourable 
eyes. Indeed, it is one of the bétes noires of the gas manager. 
Moreover, although the gas obtained by the process is rich in 
quality it is lacking in quantity; in fact, it amounts to only 
about half of that obtained in ordinary gasworks, and about 
one quarter by the more advanced methods. And it should be 
remembered that the thermal and monetary costs of carboniza- 
tion have to be incurred whether coke or semi-coke is manu- 
factured. These costs have to be borne by the products, and 
it is hard to realize how the extra financial burden can be 
borne by the semi-coke. Consequently, a grave problem is 
presented by the sacrifice of gas for semi-coke. 

It should be pointed out, too, that ammonia is more the 
product of medium temperature carbonization than of low 
temperature, and, although the latter process will produce 
tar oils in quantity, it will not necessarily produce them in 
greater quantity than in such a gaswork’s apparatus as the 
continuous vertical retort. To sum up, it seems that, even if 
low temperature carbonization with the general use of its 
chief product of semi-coke in lieu of coal becomes a success, 
it will exact reparation in the shape of a price considerably 
increased. This would have to be debited against the credit 
side of the account of freedom from fogs and those other 
penalties exacted by the use of raw coal for fuel. The colliery 
ewners of this country are undoubtedly keenly alive to the 
potentialities of the process. Indeed, they have as a body for 
years past given the subject of low temperature carbonization 
unremitting attention, and they have expended a small 
fortune in experiment and research, although the War, com- 
bined with the great industrial disputes which have arisen 
since the Armistice, have not unnaturally hindered develop- 
ments. Unfortunately, too, the financial situation of the coal- 
mining industry is now in 6uch a state of jeopardy that little 
money can be available for experiments on a grandiose scale. 
It should further be recollected that it was chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the coalowners that Sir John Cadman was 
able to conduct his valuable research work at the laboratory 
of the Birmingham University." Sir George Beilby, F.R.S., 
Director of Fuel Research, and one of the greatest living 
authorities on the subject, in June last at the James Forrest 
Lecture delivered by him at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
was at considerable pains to point out that the chief difficulty 
yet to be surmounted was the evolution of an efficient and 
inexpensive apparatus to realize on an economic basis the 
products of low temperature carbonization. These are his 
ipsissima verba:— 

“Until a fair-sized industrial plant has been carried on con- 

tinuously for a long period, making and disposing of all the 
products of carbonization under steady market conditions, no 
one can say whether or not the business will be a profitable 
one, 
And he added that the treatment of even a small proportion 
of the annual output of coal would involve an enormous 
capital expenditure, The installation of carbonizing plant for 
35 million tons would, he estimated, cost between 30 and 40 
million pounds sterling. 

In face of this considered opinion one is almost forced to 
conclude that the question whether the industry can at present 
engage in so great a echeme scarcely arises. As I have 











indicated, organized opinion among colliery owners is strongly 
biased towards the scientific utilization of fuel. They con. 
sider, however, that the subject is at present but slightly 
advanced from the experimental stage. With an ardour and 
zeal which is easily understandable, inventors of carbonization 
processes have made claims for their scientific progeny which 
seem rather extravagant to those who are not their indulgent 
sires. These processes have been subjected to careful scrutiny 
in the hope that from the economic standpoint they might 
prove to be practicable. And personally I have not the 
slightest doubt that directly it is unquestionably demonstrated 
that plant can be erected and operated on a commercial basis, 
no eloquence will have to be used to persuade coalowners to 
support a process of low temperature carbonization.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Pau Coventry. 
40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





WOMEN AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—We hear much about the distress of the unemployed, 
both men and women, but little or nothing is said about the 
distress of householders who, despite this popular outery, are 
struggling in vain to carry on the home-life of the nation de- 
pleted of essential domestic staff. We see home after home closing 
because of this great difficulty—hotels and clubs are filled with 
distracted middle-aged couples who have at last abandoned 
the attempt to cope with the astounding conditions which now 
prevail to make the keeping up of a home impossible. The 
anxiety and perplexity of the heads of families is telling 
seriously upon the life and health of the nation. Domestic 
register offices charge enormous booking and engagement fees 
to would-be employers, and yet are unable to supply domestic 
eervants. The so-called “‘ unemployed” easily persuade the 
Government officials that every post offered is “ unsuitable ” 
and continue to draw doles for idleness. 

Bewildered householders are driven to compete against one 
another with an ever-increasing scale of exorbitant wages, 
thereby hoping to lute the few ineflicient applicants who for 
some reason are unable to “ wangle ” the State bribe for idlers. 
I venture to think that so long as State Employment Bureaux 
and State unemployment doles for women continue to exist 
there is little or no hope for improvement. In vain the luckless 
chatelaine provides tempting accommodation—well-furnished 
rooms, bathroom, and sitting-room, and well-considered meals, 
allowing liberal freedom for outings—for she seldom enjoys a 
settled household for any length of time. May I suggest another 
serious factor, being that which lies in the present advancing 
higher education on lines devoid of moral or religious teaching? 
Character-forming is entirely left out of the curriculum and 
training under Government control for the rising generation. 

Parents, who in their young days were content and proud 
to form part of the households of the past, find themselves with 
offspring who are totally devoid of any sense of duty and have 
no conception of submitting to, or recognizing, authority or 
control which is irksome to their wishes. In such methods as 
these comes inevitably the downfall of a nation. It was a 
wise man who wrote upon this subject some two thousand years 
ago. Describing the making of nations as dependent upon every 
section of a community, he extolled the dignity of manual work 
equally with the greater professions. Men of leisure and of 
letters for the work of administration, and of no less importance 
the manual workers, for “without these cannot a city be 
inhabited . . . they will maintain the state of the world,” 
but to-day all are clamouring to become top-dog, and youth 
of both sexes will not tolerate work and evades domestic service 
as a degradation!—I am, Sir, &c., Catuertne M,. PELL. 

2 Onslow Square, S.W. 





LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN. 
{To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Smr,—I think I speak for very many Anglo-Indian parents 
when I ask whether you, or any of your readers, can 
suggest a means whereby it would be possible for us to hear 
of, and get into touch with, kind, jolly, well-bred people living 
in the country (or in a town and possessing a large garden), 
who would be willing to take our often exceedingly lonely 
children during the holidays, and give them a happy time in 
return for substantial remuneration? Advertisements bring 
in shoals of replies from “ good Christian homes.”’ That is not 
what we want. Some of us have had vicarious experience of 
them, and know what they mean. They may be Christian, 
but the first reason they take the children is to make money 
out of them, and very often they are homes where tho harassed 
house-mother has already far too much to do to see that her 
little paying guests have a happy holiday (or, worst of all, her 
little paying guest, for many of these little lonely ones ars 
only children). 

What we pray God for nightly is that some home may turn 
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oe 
up which is well run and cheerful, belonging either to a not 
too elderly childless couple or to a mother whose heart and 
house are big enough, and whose purse is not too shallow, to 
allow her to give a little love and care to the lonely children 
of another woman, children whose continual cry is, “ Mummy, 
will you be back next holidays?” All parents have not 
brothers, sisters, or relations or friends who are able or willing 
to take the children, and it is on behalf of those of us who are in 
that plight, whose babies of eight and nine have nowhere to go 
in the long, long holidays, and no house they can look to as a 
kind of home during the years the parents are in India or the 
holidays when the mother is with the father (Christmas and 
Easter usually), that I ask you to publish this letter, and that 
I send with it the deep and heartfelt prayer that some of your 
readers may answer.—With grateful acknowledgments for your 
kindness, I am, Sir, &c., 


Punjab. Aw Anoio-Inpian Moruer. 





THE ART OF CONJECTURAL EMENDATION. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—A few months ago, one of the foremost Latin scholars 
in Europe (Professor A. E. Housman) read a brilliant paper 
before tho Classical Association at Cambridge on “ Textual 
Criticism in the Classics.” It would be interesting to learn 
from him what, in his judgment, is “ the best emendation on 
In English it would be hard to beat Theobald’s 
“a table 


” 


record.” 
brilliant restoration, “‘ a’ babbled of green fields ” (for 
of green fields ’’) ; but ‘‘ the Porson of Shakespearean criticism 
flashed out many a fine conjecture besides this. For example : 
in Ant. and Cl. occur these lines in old editions :-— 

“Like to a vagabond flag upon tho stream 

Goes to and back lacking the varying tide 
To rot itself with motion.” 

fheobald, with a touch, gavo us what Churton Collins called 
one of the best onomatopoeic lines in Shakespeare :— 

“Goes to and back lackeying the varying tide.” 
Jebb’s dSorep ld\enow xéwv (in Soph. O.T. 1219) for ds wepiadda 
iayéwy is perhaps one of the most convincing modern corrections ; 
and Bicheler’s “ ipse rotam astringit suffamine mulio consul” 
(for “‘ multo sufflamine consul”) in Juv. viii. 148 was hailed 
by J. E. B. Mayor as a certain restoration. But I suppose 
that the palm for emendation belongs to Bentley. An epigram 
of Callimachus begins thus :— 

Thy adinv Evdnuos ep’ js dda Nerdy eréNwv 
xemavas neydrous eépvyer davéwr, 
Oijxe Ocois Sapodpaks. 

With tho change of a single letter (éréc@wv for éré\0wv) Bentley 
triumphantly brought the true sense out of a passage which 
had hitherto baffled every interpreter. 

The late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (Bishop of Lincoln) 
has some brilliant conjectures to his credit (that in Theocr. 
xiv. 17 is generally regarded as certain). In The Martyrdom of 
S. Polycarp oceur these words: é£9\e mepioreph Kal mHO0s 
aluaaros dere karacBéca 7d wip. What a dove had to do with 
the matter was indeed a puzzle. The Bishop, by conjecturing 
wept oripaxa (=circa capulum pugionis) made the passage 
intelligible. 

I should like to mention here an extremely attractive con- 
jecture on a vexed place in Coloss. ii. 18, & édpaxev éuBaretwy 
(“ poring over his visions,” or, as Weizsiicker renders, “ pluming 
himself on his visions”). By omitting a single letter and 
differently dividing the words we get dépa xeveuBareiwv 
(i.e., indulging in vain speculations) which gives an excellent 
sense. But Field (Notes on Transl. of N.T.) rejects it on the 
ground that xeveuSareiwy is a vor nulla. One of the cleverest 
of New Testament conjectures was mado by Professor Rondel 
Harris in the famous passage in 1 Pet. iii. 19: “ For Christ 
also suffered . . . being put to death in the flesh but 
quickened by tho Spirit, by which also He went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison (év @ xal rots €v guvNax} wvetiwace mopevdeis 
’x#pvtev).”” On these words, to a large extent, was built up the 
doctrine of the Descent into Hell, the imprisoned spirits being 
probably fallen angels. For év g xal Harris conjectured év 3 kal 
*Evwy : and, if we follow him, we shall have to refer the descent 
into Tartarus not to Christ but to Enoch. 

A colleague reminds me of a wonderfully acute emendation 
in Marlowe’s Faustus, where we read (in the 1604 edition) the 
following unintelligible line :— 

“Bid Oncaymaeon farewell; Galen come. 
The later quartos give (with various spellings) ‘‘ Oeconomy ”’ ; 
but what sense does that yield? Bullen emends thus: “on 
cai me on” (i.e., the Aristotelian Sy xai wh dv (=being and not 
being), and what was dark before becomes simple and clear. 
I think it would be difficult to better this example of the Art of 
Emendation.—I am, Sir, etc., 


Winchester College. 


E. H. BLakEeNey. 





TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to make once again an appeal 
through your columns on behalf of the Travellers’ Aid Society, 
whose beneficent work deserves to be more widely known, in 
which case there would be no occasion to make a special 
appeal ? We claim that by looking after girls and young 
women when travelling unaccompanied we are doing a work 
which, as a means of preventing evil, is of incalculable benefit. 
Night after night our emergency beds are occupied by such 
cases as the following: A mother and daughter returning home 
to the West of England were waiting on the platform, and 
suddenly became aware that their “ last train’ hed been sent 
off from another part of the station. They had no money to 
pay for a lodging, and would have been obliged to walk the 
streets but for our accommodation, advertised on our placards 
at the station. These placards are exhibited by the courtesy 
of the railway companies. A Belgian girl travelling from tho 
Far East was prevailed upon by a fellow-passenger to lend 
him all her money but 10s. on the promise of prompt repayment 
on landing. The repayment was not made, and it was only 
with great difficulty that the young man was traced and made 
to refund the money. The present difficulty has arisen through 
the necessity to purchase tho lease of these premises, where 
thousands of girls have been sheltered and comforted in an 
hour of need. We collected more than £2,000 last year, but we 
still have a debt of £600 to cripple the work. We beg earnestly 
for help from a wider public to wipe off this debt, if possible, 
before the close of the present year. It is only lately, in a 
history of more than thirty years, that we have been obliged 
to overdraw our account at the bank. Our small funds are 
administered with the rigid economy which can only be accom- 
plished when women are the administrators. <A little help 
from every fortunate traveller, a seli-imposed tax on each 
journey accomplished in safety, would relieve the Travellers’ 
Aid from its present anxieties.—I am, Sir, &., 
6 Baker Street, W. FRANCES BALFOUR 
(President, T.A.8.). 





1382: 1921. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 

Str,—In a well-known weekly journal, which, to do it justice, 
is in favour of the proposed Anglo-Irish pact, we read, in 
reference to the debate in the Dail, that 
“intense hostility to the settlement is natural in the speeches 
of the widow of the Mayor of Limerick and the sister of the 
Lord Mayor of Cork.” 
Others, similarly placed, have felt and spoken differently. It 
will be remembered that after the murder af Lord Frederick 
Cavendish in the Phoenix Park, in April, 1882, the first act of 
his widow was to write to Mr. Gladstone, the then Prime 
Minister, to request that the tragedy might not affect the 
policy of conciliation towards Ireland to which his Govern- 
ment was pledged. Autres temps, autres moeurs.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALFRED Fawkes. 

Ashby St. Ledgers. : 





AUTO- AND HETERO-SUGGESTION, 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “* SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Hobart-Ilampden, in his letter to the Spectator of 
December 10th, relates his success with M. Coué’s method of 
auto-suggestion as set forth by Professor Beudouin’s book, 
and he describes it as the Nancy method. Now, I studied 
suggestion-treatment under the late Dr. Liébeault about thirty 
years ago at Nancy, and I venturo to call that unassuming 
physican the father of modern psycho-therapy. He appealed, 
like M. Coué, to the patient’s sub-conscious mind to bring 
about the requisite restitutio ad infegrum, but he held that 
hypnotism was the best means of reaching this controlling 
power, considering no doubt that, as an American writer puts 
it, “a man cannot raise himself unaided by his own boot 
straps.” Dr. Liébeault used to find, as do his followers, that 
only a slight degree of hypnosis is necessary in many cases to 
resistance and drive curative suggestions 
Cuas, Luoyp Tuckey, M.D. 


overcome censcious 
home.—I am, Sir, &¢., 
Eastbourne. 





THE CALENDAR. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirx,—In the notice which you have kindly published in last 
week’s Spectator of my essay on The Calendar, it is suggested 
that I have overlooked the evidence as to the date of the 
Nativity derived from Sir William Ramsay’s cecant discoveries 
in Pisidia. May I be allowed to mention tha®€hat evidenco 
is briefly summarized on pp. 53 and 54, and azefegence given to 
Professor Ramsay’s book, The Bearing of thadfarent Discovery 
on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament? Although 1 
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have not accepted this important evidence as conclusive, I 
have not overlooked it.—I am, Sir, &c., Avex. Par. 

{The reviewer was referring to a more recent paper by Sir 
W. Ramsay in the Journal of Roman Studies.—Epv. Spec- 
tator.] 





DEW-PONDS. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, who writes to you on this 
subject, is evidently unaware that it has been proved that the 
so-called dew-ponds are not filled by dew. Rain is undoubtedly 
the all-important replenisher. See Edward A. Martin, F.G.S., 
“Some Observations on Dew-Vonds,’ Geographical Journal, 
August, 1909, p. 174-195, but more particularly a later paper 
by the same author, “ Further Experiments on Dew-Ponds,” 
Geographical Journal, October, 1910, p. 439-464.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Bernarp Hoxzson. 
Thornton, Hallamgate Road, Sheffield. 





TIONESTY—POLICY. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your interesting review of Lord Beaverbrook’s book, 
Suecess, you refer to Whately’s having made the old proverb 
run: ‘“‘ Honesty is the best policy, but he who is honest for 
that reason is not an honest man.” Selden seems to have held 
a like view that honesty needs a sounder foundation than 
policy affords; for in the Yable Talk he is reported to 
have said :— 

“They that ery down moral honesty ery down that which 
is a great part of religion—my duty towards God and my duty 
towards man. What care I to see a man run after a sermon 
if he cozen and cheat me as soon as he comes home? On the 
other side, morality must not be without religion, for if so 
it may change as I see convenience. Religion must govern it. 
He that has not religion to govern his morality is not a dram 
better than my mastifiddog; so long as you stroke him and 
please him and do not pinch him, he will play with you as 
finely as may be, and he is a very good moral maetiff; but if 
you hurt him he will fly in your face and tear your throat.’ 

By religion Selden meant, as his talk on religion shows, 
regard for the law of God—not the tenets of any of the dispu- 
tatious organizations around him. 

You refer to Whately’s subilety. 
of it:— 


Hicre is another example 


“An honest man has, ceteris paribus, a better knowledge of 
human nature tham a knave, because he knows that there 
are knaves; whilst the other generally dishelieves the exist- 
ence of honest men. The higher motives do not exist in the 
baser part of mankind, who, consequently, are apt not te 
believe in them.” 


>I am, Sir, &o., 
Blackheath. 


Dani. Birr. 





REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDA AMONG 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Sirz,—Will you allow me again to call your attention to the 
increasing revolutionary propaganda among children? The 
Proletarian School movement and the different revolutionary 
organizations for the young in this country have now been 
merged in a single ‘“‘ Young Communist League,” which is 
affiliated to the “ Young Communist International,” and aims 
at a revolution on Moscow lines. The journal of this League, 
of which the first number has recently heen issued, is called The 
Young Communist, and contains one of the usual wordy revo- 
lutionary manifestos addressed to youthful workers to destroy 
Capitalism and establieh Communism. The tone of the mani- 
festo may be gathered from the following :— 

“Rouse! Young workers, rouse! 
worst conditions. Yet none but the best are good enough for 
you. You—your class, our class, produces all wealth. It has 
the right to concume it all.” 


CHILDREN. 


You are living under the 


But this is not enough. The children—I might say even the 
habies—are to be brought up to the class war. On the special 
children’s page of this Bolchevik magazine a Soviet Star is 
offered to children for the best letters eent in. The type of 
letter expected may be gathered from a specimen eaid to have 
been received from a Liverpool child attending a Proletarian 
school, which runs :— 

“ Way I am a Renew. 

This is one thing why I am a rebel, because the capitaliste 
make the workers elaves for profit for themselves, and also 
they make the workers slaves by not letting them work. We 
are rebels: we fight the capitalists because wo want everybody 
to have the right to live. (Comrade) Rosz Tarr 

Liverpool. (Age 7 years).” 

The only remedy is to expose the real aims of the revolution- 
iste. The British Empire Union, recognizing what a cerious 


menace the Socialist and Proletarian School movement is to 





the character of the rising generation, as well as to sane con. 
stitutional government, started a campaign against it about six 
months ago. The British Empire Union has already enlisted the 
support of many prominent men and women and of religious 
bodies of all denominations, and I should like to appeal to your 
readers to assist us in our efforts against this dangerous move. 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., ReainaLp Wirson, General Secretary, 
British Empire Union, a 
9-10 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 2, 





ASKE’S HWATCHAM SCHOOL WAR MEMORIAL, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A joint committee, representing the boys, past and pre. 
sent, of Aske’s Latcham School, has raised £1,000 for the 
erection of a memorial to the many old boys who fell in the 
War. Thememorial will take the form of a permanent pavilion 
in the school playing field. A tablet bearing the names of the 
gallant dead will be placed in the school. It is estimated that 
about £1,500 in all will be needed to complete the scheme, 
We shall be very grateful if you will permit us, through your 
columns, to ask those Old Askeans whom the committee has 
been unable to trace to send their subscriptions without delay 
to the honorary treasurer, Mr. F. H. Harper, 37 Sefton Road, 
Addiscombe, or to the honorary secretary, Mr. John Lees, 
127 Pepys Road, New Cross, 8.E.14.—We are, Sir, &c., 
R. Brair, Chairman of Committee. 
Education Offices, New County Hall, S.E.1. 
E. B. Farxner, Headmaster and Vice-Chairman, 
Pepys Road, New Cross, S.E. 14. 





PAST. 
“ Specrator.’’} 


LINKS WITH THE 
{To THe EpItoR cF THE 

Smr,—Perhaps some of your readers may be disposed to emulate 
or to surpass the following enumeration of links with the part 
which I find interesting in my own case. My grandfather and 
grandmother were both born in the last decade of the reign 
of George II., before the battle of Plassey had begun the Empire 
of England in the East, or the taking of Quebee had won 
Canada from France. My father was born in the early days 
of the French Revolution, only sixteen years after the declara 
tion of American Independence. I have conversed with a man 
whose uncle fought at Culloden, and who had himself spoken 
with a man who heard Whitefield preach. Whitefield died in 


1770. As a child I knew an old man who remembered the loss 
of the ‘Royal George’ in 1782. 


Later in life I knew well an old lady who was taken as a 
child by her nurse to ses a man hanging in chains, and who 
went as a young woman to see Sir Joseph Banks at his Linco!ln- 
shire home to ask him to use his influence on behalf of her 
brother, then detained with many other British subjects in Paris 
by order of Napoleon. In my first curacy, 1870-72, I used to 
visit an old labourer who had been, he eaid, both at Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. Having deeerted from the Navy he afterwards 
joined the Army, and was present at the great battle as an 
artillery driver. A kinsman of my mother told me that when 
serving in the Navy in early life he saw Napoleon on the ‘Bellero- 
phon’ in the Downs after his surrender to the British. Another 
kinsman of my mother, an old artillery officer, whom I well 
remember, fought in the Peninsular War. Many people of my 
age, however, seventy-five, must recollect veterans of that date. 
I think the most remarkable of my links with the past is the 
following: My great-grandfather was married for the first time 
in 1720, and thus, although I cannot give the exact date of his 
birth owing to the irregularities of Irish registers, it is safe 
to assume that only two lives eeparate me from the reign of 


William IIf.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G.-B. 





THE DRAMA AND EDUCATION. 
{To tue Epiroz or rue * Spectator.’’) 
Str,—In your issue of November 12th there was an apprecia 
tion of the Government Committee’s Report on the Teaching of 
English in Schools. Incidentally, the writer expressed a hope 
that the Conference of New Ideals in Education would bear 
their share in organizing courses of lectures by men and 
women who are recognized authorities on their own subjects. 
It may interest your readers to know that the New Ideals 
Conference, to be held at Stratford-on-Avon from April 17th to 
24th, will have for its subject “ The Drama and Education ” 
(the English Report devotes a whole section to “‘ The Drama as 
an Educational Activity ”). Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. Masefie!d, 
Professor Cornford, Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss de Reyes, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and others have promised to read papers. 
Full particulars will be supplied by the Conference Secretary, 
Miss Synge, 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3.—I am, Sir, &., 
20 Lichfield Road, Kew. Epmonp G, A. Hotmes 
(Member of Executive Committee). 
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AUTHORS’ FAVOURITE WORDS. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—I have just been looking at a letter in the Spectator 
about ‘Authors’ Favourite Words.” Your correspondent 
speaks of glorious old Milton being fond of “ far,” 
“light,” “darkness,” “high,” and such everyday words. 
I wonder he does not add the word “ the ” to his list. But there 
js an out-of-the-way word that his glorious old Milton does 
rather harp on. That word is “ orient.” It is not long ago 
I was reading glorious old Milton myself, and I thought I 
could have done with a little less orient :— 


“Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 

Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass. 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With orient colours waving. 

Dwell, not unvisited of heaven’s fair light, 

Secure, and at the brightening orient beam. 
Thick with sparkling orient gems 

The portal shone. 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams. 

Now morn her rosy steps in the eastern climo 

Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. 

Shot through with orient beams. 

Now when fair morn orient in heaven appeared. 
When orient light 

Exhaling first from darkness they beheld. 
Morning light 

More orient in yon western cloud.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., R. Burxrrt. 





A WINTER BUTTERFLY. 
{To rHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to hear that to-day— 
Christmas Day—while walking along the sheltered side of a 
plantation about noon, I saw a “red admiral” sunning itself 
on the trunk of an ash tree, and afterwards flying and settling 
high up in the tree. So far as I know, this is a record even 
for this mild Pembrokeshire climate.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Blackaldern, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. W.E. R. Aen. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views thercin expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. enna 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
ee 

CONTEMPLATION OF LIFE, 
Upon a scene of endless transformation 
I gazed unhappy, rivers came and faded, 
Dragging a momentary brightness from the clouds 
Into the monochrome of roliing seas 
Which leapt and fell with steady oscillation, 
And in tho crystal of eternity 
Hung with a quivering, wave-like repetition 
The trees and mountains and the hollow valleys, 
With towns and peoples and a few fearful places 
Where the soul hunted had leapt up and printed 
On rock or tree or sheeted, falling water 
Its sudden bright and diamond-burning visage. 
And as I gazed upon that deathless scene— 
Which is and is not—above that flickering desert 
I saw a black flag floating soundlessly : 
Ha! Death! I thought—but down the silence came 
A noise of the cold breaking of felicity. 
O’er boundless snow I saw that waving fragment, 
Love’s small black flag, stiff in the crystal globo. 
The sky was carved with icy tombs of lovers 
Whose spirits as Lodiless as running water 
Sat sculptured marble in Antarctio cold, 
Their frozen beauty in the spring-tide clouding, 
Now freed by shattering currents, slowly drifting 
Into the open ocean, and there dimming 
Among the dimmed and unremembering waters 
Until bright lovers’ faces all were vanished 
And Love’s black flag an unseen, rippling wind. 








Then in that formless, never-ending motion, 

Dim lumps of slowness came and stiffly settling 
Began to dream; until, the stillness growing, 

I gazed once more upon a frozen silence 

Filled with those tombs of beauty, lovers’ faces. 

And love’s black flag was stiff and small above them, 
Which seeing, my heart wept distractedly. 


W. J. TURNER. 








THE THEATRE. 


ip 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS” AT THE GLOBE 
THEATRE. 
Wuart strikes one immediately about Mr. A. A. Milne is. that 


he is so much more intelligent than we have come to expect 
any modern dramatist to be—and so much wiser and better 
read ! 

In Mr. Pim Passes By he proved he could write an admirable 
comedy essentially modern and English. True, it was the 
England of Punch, that small interior island of upper middle- 
class civilization which is so rapidly being swamped by hordes 
of barbarians both from above and below. But, although 
that England is to-day out of favour with our intellectuals, 
who are busy smashing its barriers for all they are worth, it 
still numbers among its children a faithful few like Mr. A. A. 
Milne,who, while too intelligent to subscribe to all its conven- 
tions, are yet not rebels armed to the teeth and grinning like 


Bashi-bazouks as one barricade after another goes down. The 
words ‘no compromise ” would never be written on the bright 
and sunny brow of Mr, A. A. Milne, and this is why his work 


if full rather of light than cf heat. 

It is commonly thought that fanatics are only dangerous 
in politics and religion, but I believe they are just as mischievous 
in art as they are elsewhere, and I do not think that Mr. Milne’s 
defects spring from his toleration and good humour, though 
they do spring, I think, from an absence of passion. In The 
Truth About Blayds Mr. Milne has imagined a great poet Blayds, 
one of the last of the Victorians, weighted with honour and 
glory and wealth. I used the word “imagined,” but in truth 
never was the figure of a great poet presented with less imagina- 
tion. Blayds, for all that Mr. Norman McKinnel could do 
with the part, was a mere belaurelled dummy, an impostor, 
long before Mr. Milne revealed to us, in Act II., that the 
immortal works of Blayds had been really written by Blayds’s 
friend Jenkins, who died young. 

Are we to think that Mr. Milne purposely refrained from 
making Blayds anything but a dummy? I do not think so. 
I believe Mr. Milne thought he was making Blayds quite credibly 
a great poet; for, after all, Blayds has not only to deceive us, 
the audience, during one whole act, he has to deceive his youngest 
daughter Isobel for forty years. Here to me is the great 
weakness of the play. I frankly cannot believe in Isobel, who 
is made to sacrifice a presumably happy marriage—all Mr. 
Milne’s marriages are happy, it is one of his charms—with a 
rising literary critic in order to look after her father, who is 
already blessed with the devotion of an elder daughter and her 
husband who live in his house and have made him the sole 
concern of their lives. It seems to me that Blayds was not a 
poet but a cormorant, and Isobel’s folly in letting her father 
devour her life would have annoyed me even if he had really 
been the great poet he pretends to be. But when I learn that 
she has been taken in by an arch-impostor aged ninety my 
exasperation knows no bounds. Does Mr. Milne really expect 
us to have any sympathy for such a heroine! Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh is so accomplished an actress that she almost makes 
us believe momentarily in Isobel, but even Miss Vanbrugh must 
feel relieved when she is presently restored to her literary critic, 
who turns up to present to Blayds the tribute from the younger 
generation. 

The rest of the play is concerned with arguments about 
Blayds’s money. Does it really all belong to Jenkins or to 
Jenkins’s heirs, if he has any? Here Mr. Milne puts some 
words of sense into the mouth of Blayds’s granddaughter, 


‘who declares that it is only just that she and her brother should 


have their due share of the money which they have been brought 
up to expect. Isobel wishes the truth about Blayds to be 
published at once to the world. She is a woman of forty with 
a soul above money! Why are such women always pu into 
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plays? Her future husband, however, persuades her that 
the world will not care a straw whether Blayds or Jenkins 
wrote the poetry, since both are dead, but will believe that 
it is merely some family squabble about the money. Isobel 
gives way and the truth about Blayds remains unknown. 
Obviously, Mr. Milne has scope with this theme for much 
characteristic humour and the dialogue has point and vivacity, 
but nowhere does he ever attempt to settle down and 
get to grips with his subject. Someone has suggested that 
Mr. Milne has attempted in this play an Ibsenish essay on the 
value of truth, but such a suggestion is ridiculous. The play 
does not begin to have any imaginative reality anywhere. It is 
an artificial comedy with a dash of sham pathos. Mr. Milne, 
of course, is not a man of letters for nothing, and he seasons 
this dish with many intelligent and happily phrased obiter dicta. 
Many of his numerous admirers will probably be well content 
with The Truth About Blayds, but there will be some who will 
hope for better things from him and not, I trust, in vain. 
W. J. TuRNER. 








BOOKS. 
——<——— 
RECOVERIES AND DISCOVERIES IN THE 
CLASSICS.* 

THERE are certain periods and peoples whose literary history 
is more interesting than their literature is admirable. Greek 
literature of the decadence is a dismal business in itself, and 
yet the literary historian must look in it for the ends and the 
origins of greater things. The New Comedy of Fourth 
Century Athens is the heir of Euripides and the ancestor 
of Shakespeare. But it need not for that reason make pleasant 
reading, and, in fact, the more that is revealed of Menander 
the more one wonders at his creative power and the less 
one enjoys his creations. For if he taught Europe how to put 
common men and common life upon the stage, if he revealed the 
fact that humble people may have noble minds and made the 
slave-girl interesting as Richardson made the “ slavey,” he also 
fastened upon European drama the worst features of its tradi- 
tional machinery, cursing it with the complicated plot and 
populating it with embiguous babies and amiable rakes. “Did 
Menander copy life or life Menander ?” asks the old epigram, 
and the likeness to life is there and undeniable. But what 
sides of life he chose to copy, and how his ingenuity obscures his 
pictures! The plays are all based on the divorce court and the 
foundling hospital, and, whatever the merits of character or 
dialogue, they are made intolerable as plays (whether in the 
Menander fragments or the Roman reproductions) by their 
complexity, improbability and joyless immorality. But one 
must read Menander for what his work has made possible, 
and there is a good account of the new fragments in a hand- 
book of recent Greek discoveries just published by the Oxford 
Press.1. The book deals also with Herondas, the “ Athenian 
Constitution,” Timotheus’ “ Persae,’’ and everything else of im- 
portance which newly found manuscripts have revealed to us 
in the last thirty years. It is the work of some ten different 
scholars, each having a special interest in the subject of which 
he treats, and it forms a valuable introduction to the study 
of the new texts themselves. 

It is a relief to turn from the New Comedy to Homer, even 
though it is only to read yet another discussion of his claims 
to have existed. California, it seems, takes the view that he 
did exist, and Professor John A. Scott, of North-Western 
University,” thinks that he knows where and when he was 
born. Smyrna is the place and “approximately 900 B.c.” is 
the date. It is, perhaps, a pity that Professor Scott tries to make 
sure of so much, for his conclusion as to place and date is based 
on evidence much too frail to bear it, and, as it is stated right 
at the beginning of the book, it is likely to deter many serious 
students from reading the later chapters, though some excellent 
debating work is done therein and a shrewd blow or two dealt 
to the advocates of the accepted view. Professor Scott does 
not do justice either to the linguistic or to the archacological 
arguments against him, but he is well worth reading on the 

* (1) New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Udited by J. U. Powell 
and F. A. Barber. Oxford: at the University Press. [10s. 6d. net.}——(2) 
The Unity of Homer. By John A. Scott, Professor of Greek in North-Western 
University (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 1.). The University of California 


($3.25.)—+{3) Allittcratio Latina. By W. J. Evans, Principal of the 
London: Williams and Norgate. [18s. net.) 





Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 


—(4) Greek: Hero Cults and Ideas of I ——— (Gi fford Lectures, St. Andrews, 
1920.) at. L. + maa Rector of Exeter Colleg: 
. net. 


. Oxford: at the University 


Press. 





question of discrepancies in the Homeric stories—the real or 
alleged “contradictions.” He thinks that consistency through- 
out the poems was not sought by their composer, who treated 
his story in an episodic way, providing the bards with passages 
some thousand lines in length which would each be material 
for a single recitation. Exact consistency wes not desired as 
between any two such passages, and even within each passage 
a good deal of liberty might be taken with regard to such things 
as the entries and exits of characters. The ease with which 
serious inconsistencies are allowed to occur and persist, even in 
printed books, is illustrated by reference to The Neweomes, 
Don Quixote, and the works of such Homeric scholars as do 
not agree with Professor Scott. This chapter on “ The Contra- 
dictions” is racily written and distinctly effective, but the 
book as a whole will not seriously weaken the case against 
the single personal poet. Professor Scott wins victories against 
some individual arguments of his opponents, but he is far from 
having carried their central position—or, indeed, from having 
realized whercon its strength is really based. 

It is eminently suitable that a book on alliteration should be 
written by a Welshman. The Welsh have a natural instinct 
for assonance of all kinds, and their native poetry is based on 
an elaborate system of alliteration, of which Englishmen have 
little or no conception. If the Welshman in question has also, 
like Mr. Evans, of Carmarthen,’ the patience and the devotion 
to examine minutely over a hundred thousand lines of Classical 
Latin poetry and reduce to rule all the varieties of assonance 
he finds in them, he is clearly the man designed by Providence 
to do the work. But he need not hope that all English readers 
will be capable of appreciating it when donc—though the dullest 
of them will doubtless learn something from a study of it. Mr. 
Evans’ book is, indeed, rather beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
reader of the Classics. He takes alliteration to mean not, as 
we commonly do, the repetition of an initial letter, but the 
repetition of any letter in an “ ictic ” syllable, and he enunciates 
as fundamental the rule that (with certain exceptions) 
“every ictic syllable must rhyme with some other ictic syllable 
in its own line.” “Rhyme” is used here in a very wide sense, 
and a large number of the rhymes demanded, though recog- 
nizable by the mind (after a course of Mr. Evans’ treatment) 
cannot be appreciated by the ordinary ear. No more attcntion 
appears to be given to those assonances which produce an 
easily audible effect than to those which do not, and this is a 
little disappointing to readers who wish practical help in the 
appreciation of poetry. The book works out with great elabora- 
tion the various varieties of internal assonance and the various 
exceptions to the rule which commands its universal presence. 
Incidentally, a good many beautiful lines are analysed (among 
some hundreds of dull ones), and it is well to see sometimes how 
beauty comes to be beautiful; but to anyone save a profes- 
sional scholar with unlimited time there would really have been 
more help and pleasure in a simple discussion of, for instance, 
the rhyming Ovidian pentameters like :— 

“Securus patria 
Consenuisse mea,” 
or of the audible alliterations in Virgil, whose music owes s0 
much to the interweaving of like consonants in twos and threes :— 
‘** Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra 

Unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen, 

Aut tenues fetus viciae tristisque lupini 

Sustuleris fragiles calamos silvamque sonantem.” 
The subtler problems with which Mr. Evans deals have their 
own interest, but it is doubtful whether their discussion in 
reality assists anyone, except perhaps a pure-bred Celt, to 
appreciate by ear the poems as he reads them. The book is 
the result of long and patient labour, and it does great 
credit to Welsh scholarship, but its highly technical character 
and the price that is asked for it will discourage many men 
of classical tastes from making as much use of it as they would 
have liked. 

When the Western world calculates its debt to ancient Greece, 
religion is not commonly included in the reckoning. The 
conventional antithesis of Hellenic and Hebraic assumes that 
we are in religion the children of the Semite, and only in secular 
things the children of the Greek. But this is not all the truth. 
Just as in politics Greek History leads us from the primitive 
patriarch to Pericles of Athens, so in religion it leads us from 
human sacrifice and magic and age-old vegetation rituals to 
beliefs in the immortality and perfectibility of the human soul. 
So great is the service which Orphism and the mysteries did for 
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Christianity some centuries before its birth in accustoming 
Western thought to ideas of purification, atonement and ever- 
lasting life, that the study of Greek religion is on that account 
alone no less interesting than the study of Greek politics or art. 
But it is an infinitely more difficult study. Not only are we 
short of data, because the facts which matter most are not 
always those which get into literature or even into inscriptions, 
but the interpretation of them requires gifts of imagination and 
insight such as few men in a generation possess. There is some- 
thing curiously baffling about the task of understanding the 
religious feelings of another age and people. In literature 
we meet the Grecks on common ground ; in religion (till near 
the ead) they are far away, and we feel that we cannot come 
at thm. Nothing is of any use but careful collection and 
careful study of all pertinent facts. Wide learning, sure judg- 
ment, and a disciplined imagination are required of a man who 
writes on Greek religion; without these he will only darken 
what is already dark enough. The Rector of Exeter has 
all these qualifications, as his five-volume work on the Cults 
of the Greek States made known some years ago, and he has 
now published a single volume of great interest on the Hero 
Cults of Greece and Greek ideas of immortality. In this book 
the workings of the Greek mind upon the problem of death are 
traced from the earliest records to Lucian and Plutarch. The 
thread is evident throughout, but upon many of the subjects 
treated there is an immense amount of information given which 
is of interest for its own sake. There is a very full account 
of the rituals and beliefs concerned with Heracles, the Dioscuri, 
and Asclepios, while innumerable heroes of less importance are 
discussed under their various classes—Sacral Heroes, Functional 
Heroes, Epic Heroes. The book is a book for students, but even 
the unlearned will be able to find interest in it. Was Iphigenia 
a bear? Why did the king slap Charila with his slipper ? 
Did Aphrodite rise from the sea because she had first been 
thrown into it? What is the rank and meaning of the god 
called “ Flychaser,” who claimed his preliminary meat offering 
at Aliphera ?—all these questions are dealt with incidentally, 
and no learning is needed to make them interesting. But all 
Greek heroes are worth study, and not only worth study for 
themselves, but because through its worship of heroes the Greek 
mind most clearly revealed its attitude to life. For the Greek 
mind begins with the human and ends with the divine. In 
daily life the Greek was guided by a vision of perfected man, 
and as the vision cleared and brightened through the centuries 
it revealed to him at the lest not man but God. 





THE LUXURY BUILDERS.* 

Waat Sir Reginald Blomfield writes about architecture is 
always well worth reading. His latest book on French archi- 
tecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is one that 
no architectural library can afford to be without, nor indeed the 
architectural section that should surely be found in the library 
of every cultivated person. Sir Reginald’s carlier history of 
French architecture, from 1496 to 1661, now has a worthy sequel 
in his present admirable book, which carries us on to 1774. 
The illustrations are abundant and peculiarly well chosen, the 
majority being reproductions of contemporary prints. Not the 
least interesting are those giving the plans of the great Chdteaux 
and Hétels, before whose majestic facades the human spectator 
is apt to feel puny, inadequate, and abashed. It is heartening, 
however, to infer from the plans how desperately uncomfortable 
the great ones must have been. Even with a whole regiment of 
servants anything approaching real comfort must have been 
absolutely impossible. 

Intent on display at all costs, it was not until late in the 
eighteenth century that the French began to study “ com- 
modity ” in their homes, and in their country ‘‘ Modern plan- 
ning” and ‘“‘ Modern conveniences’ are very modern indeed. 
In the period under review it was no uncommon thing for the 
family’s meals to traverse an open courtyard, a gallery, a stair- 
case, and half a dozen bed and reception rooms en suite between 
the kitchen and the dining-room. In the very grand houses of 
the very great nobles, the galleries would be longer, the inter- 
vening rooms more numerous, and the soup still colder. But 
the facade and the painted ceilings would be worth some sacrifice, 
of which, however, the unfortunate domestics inevitably formed 
apart. The long reign of Louis XIV. was, of course, the golden 
age of country house building, when Paris was ringed about by a 


, A History of French Architecture, 1061-1774, By Sir Reginald Blomficld. 
« yols. London; G. Bell. [84s.] 








whole constellation of lesser Versailles, where the grandees and 
courtiers of the period poured out incredible sums onsumptuous 
chateaux and vast gardens in sedulous imitation of their royal 
master. He, in no more than six years, contrived to spend 
nearly 60,000,000 francs in garden making and “Juxury 
building ” generally. 

If the end were bankruptcy, what more beguiling guides 
thereto than Francois Mansart, Colbert, or Le Vau, the great 
architects, or Le Nétre, greatest of all garden designers ? Cer 
tainly the latter took no account of cost whatsoever, spending, for 
instance, between three and four million francs on mere earth- 
work at Versailles alone. Yet he had a marvellous “eye for 
country,” and any opportunities it might naturally offer for 
exploitation, especially in the matter of levels :— 


“In all the best designs of Le Nétre the same characteristic 
features are found, great breadth and simplicity in the general 
scheme, the utmost use of difference of levels, direct and unbroken 
vistas leading to dominant features, such as the grotto and 
cascades at the farther end of the garden, and, lastly, the lavish 
employment of water as a means of effect in cascades, canals, 
fountains, and water pieces. Where Le Nétre found woods 
already on the site he used them in a very skilful manner as a 
massed background to his gardens, sometimes running back into 
them with some architectural feature, but never losing his 
boundaries. He invariably marked the limits of his garden with 
definite and formal lines of hedges. Although in his later work 
he carried his design outside the garden limits by avenues and 
pattes Woie taken out into the country for miles, there was never 
any question in the mind of Le Notre as to the relations of art 
and nature. His design throughout showed a frank and splendid 
disregard of the ways of nature left to its own devices, and the 
claims for a sort of deification of nature advanced with such 
unction by the landscape gardeners ... would have been 
simply unintelligible to Le Nétre and his contemporaries.” 

This great man’s passion for water was shared by his patrons, 
who loved it for its glitter and music when in motion, and for its 
reflections when still. Water was the fashion, and water there 
must be at any cost. The almost impossible would be attempted, 
and sometimes achieved, by the most elaborate machinery— 
windmill pumps, horsemill pumps, and such like—or by means 
of tunnels and aqueducts. 

Versailles was a notoriously waterless site—yet majesty’s 
eye and ear must by no means lack the solace of spouting water- 
works on the mest colcssal scale. The great Machine de Marly, 
which was designed to pump “pleasure water” to Versailles and 
took seven years and nearly 5,600,000 francs to build, proved a 
ruinous failure. Hence, in 1685, Louvois, “‘ anxious to commend 
himself to the King by some prodigious enterprise,” began the 
disastrous aqueduct of Maintenon. ‘‘ After ten years’ work, an 
expenditure of nearly 9,060,000 francs, and the loss of countless 
lives, the whole thing had to be abandoned.” In this and many 
other of his mad extravagances the King’s evil genius was 
J. H. Mansart, architectural adventurer, and but distantly 
related to his great namesake, Francois :— 

“Jules Hardouin Mansart was perhaps the most successful 
architect that has ever lived. Others, such as Wren, have had 
equal opportunities, but no other architect has enjoyed such 
uniform good fortune. His career was one of astonishing and 
uninterrupted prosperity, down to the very day of his death. 
Whether he won this success on his merits, whether he was a 
really great architect and deserved the reputation that he 
enjoyed in his lifetime, is another question, the answer to which 
is to be looked for in the record of his life, and in the buildings 
attributed to his designs ; but even then we are not at the end 
of the matter. There remains the obstinate doubt as to who 
helped, who was really the man who designed these world-famous 
buildings. Did Mansart himself design them, or was there, as 
St. Simon says, quite plainly, some architecte sous clef whose 
identity was sedulously concealed? The evidence, though 
very suggestive of the truth of St. Simon’s statement, is not 
absolutely conclusive. On any showing Jules Hardouin Mansart 
must have possessed considerable ability of some sort. He was 
not born in the purple. The great architect to whom he was 
distantly related was out of favour. Yet at an early age he 
managed to push his way to the front, and made for himself 
and maintained a position at the Court of Louis XIV. without 
parallel in the history of the architects of any country, ancient 
or modern.” 

Sir Reginald has little mercy for J. H. Mansart, whose famous 
portrait by Rigaud occasions a striking summing-up :— 

“ Sitting in a chair of state, in his robes as a Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Michael, with an enormous periwig, a large, florid, 
astute person, who gives the impression of the professional 
super-man, the successful collector of innumerable * jobs.’ duly 
carried out for him by a staff of assistants, * sous clef,’ or, as they 
would now be called, ‘ ghosts.’ The whole presentation is typical 
of the reign of Louis XIV., a régime of ponderous and over- 
powering authority, one men first, the rest nowhere. Among 
the able practitioners of the Royal service one searches in vain 
for distinct individualities. In the earlier period there were 
men of character and distinction: Claude Perrault, gentlernan 
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end scholar; Blondel, his erudite and acrimonious antagonist ; 
Charles Errard, painter, architect and swordsman; Antoine Le 
Pautre, ill-balanced and irregular, but not without a touch 
of genius—all of them men who lived their lives their own way. 
But ... both King and Ministers preferred the obedient 
humble servant to the man of ideas. The result was a high 
average of technical competence . . . but the romance of Art 
was gone, scared out of existence by Mansard’s periwig.” 

Even when he is dealing faithfully with the aesthetic obtuseness 
of vainglorious Louis, the author yet contrives a back-hander 
for his unscrupulous creature :— 

“The King’s taste was florid, even coarse, and owing to 

Mazarin’s neglect of his education, nothing had been done to 
improve it. The academic refinements of Perrault made no 
appeal to him. What he wanted was a robust, aggressive, full- 
blooded vulgarian. He found his man in J. H. Mansart, and 
having once broken loose from the restraint of Colbert, the two 
ran riot unrestrained at Versailles.” 
What happened at Versailles was happening elsewhere—and 
anybody who was anybody seemed to feel impelled by a kind of 
perverted noblesse oblige to build himself into bankruptcy. 
Undoubtedly a good deal of trouble arose from the system of 
delegation that the employment of such high and mighty archi- 
tects as Mansart and Cotte necessarily involved. They, or 
more often their assistants, made the plans in Paris, sometimes 
but not always after visiting the place, the interpretation and 
realization of the design being left to a Clerk of the Works, or 
“ Resident Architect,” who might or might not prove a worthy 
instrument. No doubt minute supervision of details was in 
some respects less necessary then than it is to-day :— 

“The debt owed by the architects of Louis XIV. to their 

workmen can hardly be overrated; they started with advan- 
tages denied to modern architects who have to do the best they 
can with the skill they can find in their men, and whose burdens 
in this regard were undreamt of by their predecessors.” 
The French architects of the eighteenth century seem, indeed, 
to have had all the advantages, their resources being only 
exceeded by their opportunities. It was only the blind egoism 
and extravagance of the Kings and the noblesse that at once 
narrowed their field to mere luxury building, and ultimately left 
them discredited and distressed :— 

* Louis XIV. was full of zeal for his country, but as he identi- 
fied his country with himself and personally directed its affairs, 
he satisfied his zeal for the State and the Arts of France by 
building himself interminable and extremely costly Royal 
houses.” 

Sir Reginald Blomfield has something to say about education 
and its effect on public taste and consequently upon the Arts 
themselves :— 

“Tt is difficult at the present day to realize the attitude of the 
eighteenth century to the Arts. In this country we are so much 
occupied with politics and business, that little leisure is left for 
the Arts. . . . At our public schools and universities the Arts 
are barely considered as a side issue, and they have, in recent 
years, been thrust still farther into the background by the 
overpowering claims—one might almost say the insistent 
self-assertion—of specialized science. It is this dreary specializa- 
tion that has obliterated the humanism of earlier generations, 
and made people forget that the graphic and plastic arts are, in 
their way, the expression of human emotion and imagination 
not less than music and literature. In the eighteenth century 
the intellectual atmosphere was different. Intelligent and 
educated people felt as keen an interest in the Arts as in any 
other work of man, and instead of being taken up with feverish 
zeal and incontinently dropped, or relegated to a handful of 
neurotics, the Arts formed a real and pleasant background to 
the civilized life of the first half of the eighteenth century.” 

The author is right in claiming as much for the graphic and 
plastic as for the other Arts, but ought we perhaps to admit that 
their influence and appeal are relatively slightin England because 
the Art form in which we are pre-eminent is that of literature ? 
In that we probably find our best and readiest expression. 
And, though there are now signs that we are happily once more 
recovering an architectural sensibility, we must still, as a nation, 
give precedence to several others in this respect—certainly to 
France. 





A CLIPPER SHIP.* 
Tuts is a book about a real ship by a real seaman. It is a 
formless book; the proofs have not been read properly and 
the spelling of some of the words is ludicrous. Nevertheless, 
Captain W. H. Angel has an entrancing subject, about which 
he writes with deep knowledge. In all the long history of British 
mercantile shipping nothing appealed to the popular fancy 
more than the clipper sailing ships—renowned for their 
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tremendous spread of canvas, for their rakish beauty, and for 
their speed. Sixty years or more ago the Clyde, Aberdeen and 
Baltimore were the chief centres of the British and American 
clipper shipbuilding industry. The voyages of the clipper ships in 
the tea trade seized the imagination because the ships rushing 
home to put their cargoes as quickly as possible upon the market 
were in effect engaged in continual races across the ocean, 
People who had never seen a clipper in their lives grew excited 
as they waited for the news that the first of the clippers engaged 
in a particular voyage had arrived. The clippers were, of course, 
built mainly for speed. They used to leave their foreign port 
in droves; so that, although there was always a good deal of 
luck in the weather according to the course chosen, the result 
of the race depended as far as was humanly possible upon the 
handling of the ships. 

Captain Angel’s ship ‘Sheila’ was built for carrying coolies 
and not for the tea trade, but for her particular purpose speed 
was even more necessary. The owners had not only to feed 
the coolies during the voyage—and they thus saved on a quick 
passage—but they were responsible for their health; and the 
ship’s doctor knew only too well that every unnecessary 
day at sea increased the risk of some outbreak of sickness. She 
was launched on the Clyde in 1877, and was named after the 
heroine in William Black’s novel, A Princess of Thule, 
which was popular at that time. Captain Angel tells us that 
she was constructed of the best Gartsherrie iron and was the 
most expensive ship of her size ever launched. In the course 
of his narrative he gives us some reason to believe that she was 
also the fastest. She used steam for all purposes except propul- 
sion. Captain Angel was instructed to superintend the whole 
of her fitting-out :— 

**She was also to be extremely heavily rigged as regards 
masts, yards, booms, and sails, the injunction was to give her 
as much as she could carry with a margin of safety. Her iron 
lowermasts and topmasts were in one piece, and were enormous 
spars specially strengthened inside with extra angle irons and 
heavily strapped outside; and together with topgallantmasts, 
royals, and skysailmasts, stood one hundred and eighty-seven 
feet above her decks. Her yards on the mainmast and foremast 
were interchangeable, as to the yards and sails, except the 
courses, owing to their different shapes. The main and fore 
yards were ninety feet in length, and the other yards in propor- 
tion ; in fact, she was rigged equal to a ship twenty-five per cent. 
bigger, to get the speed out of her. Also, to that end, she carried 
every imaginable extra sail as auxiliaries, ‘ studding-sails ’ lower, 
topmast, topgallant, and royal, each side, flying jibboom, 
balloon-sails, ringtails, and wind-savers of queer names; and 
when all were on, as per sail plan, she spread eight thousand four 
hundred and ninety-seven yards of canvas.” 

The ‘ Sheila’ was designed on the combined lines and models 
of some of the best-known tea clippers, ‘Sir Launcelot,’ ‘ Ther- 
mopylae, ‘Taeping,’ ‘John R. Worcester,’ ‘Cutty Sark,’ 
‘Duke of Abercorn,’ Ailsa’ and ‘Jura.’ These names have 
become legends in all the seven seas. Thousands of boys who 
know the affairs of the sea only through reading have heard of 
the ‘Cutty Sark.’ She and the ‘Thermopylae’ were probably 
the fastest of all the tea clippers, and whieh -was the faster of 
these two no one could say. The ‘Cutty Sark’ survives in a 
sadly altered form. She now sails under the Portuguese flag, 
is called the ‘ Ferreira,’ has been cut down, and is rigged as a 
barquentine. The present writer heard of her taking in a 
cargo only a few weeks ago in the Surrey Commercial 
Docks. The reason why the name of the ‘Sheila’ is 
not so well known as some of the others is no doubt because 
owing to the nature of her trade she did not take part in the 
races of the tea clippers. As speed took precedence in a clipper 
over weight-carrying power, she was always built rather on the 
lines of a yacht, with her under body cut away into a great 
rise of floor, with a sharp bow and clean run, as contrasted with 
the flat bottom, bluff bow and thick run of the ordinary cargo 
ship. Captain Angel has nothing but praise for the handsome- 
ness with which his ship was fitted and furnished, and for the 
generosity with which the owners supplied her with food and 
stores. It is delightful to detect in every page his en- 
thusiasm for the art of sailing a ship. He would never let 
the ‘ Sheila’ dawdle along on one tack if he thought she would 
sail better on the other. Though he had put her about only a 
few minutes before he would do it again. Every sailor knows 
that in the doldrums you nearly always seem to be on the wrong 
tack; and most masters do not worry much about it. “ But 
with the ‘ Sheila,” writes Captain Angel, “we would allow 
none of that. Around she would have to come instantly the 
wind headed us if it was half a dozen times in a watch.” He 
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tells us that she was a marvellous ship for moving along in what 
seemed to be a calm. When other ships would lose steering 
way she would do six or even eight knots, and in quite a light 
breeze would respond up to 10 knots. Perhaps it should be 
explained to the landsman that when a ship is sailing on a wind 
_that is, not running free—she can move faster than the speed 


of the wind itself. 

Captain Angel suggests that the days of large sailing ships are 
by no means over, as the increased cost of fuel makes steam- 
ship charges prohibitive for certain kinds of cargo. On several 
occasions he had the satisfaction of sailing clean past steamships, 
and some of his voyages to the other end of the world were as 
fast as those of ordinary steamers. We like the note of triumph 
with which he describes how he left one steamer standing :— 


“I expect his officer of the morning watch got a wigging for 
not calling the Captain as soon as they caught sight of us over- 
hauling them. At 8 a.m. we were abeam of her, less than a 
quarter of a mile away, and passed her like a race-horse ; at 
ten o'clock she was out of sight astern—and do you think the 
rope’s end was forgotten? The steamer was going about 
twelve knots—her capacity; the ‘Sheila’ nearly sixteen 
knots, and that not her capacity, as I had means afterwards of 
finding out.” 


The waving of a rope’s end is, of course, a seaman’s humorous 
signal for “ Shall I give youatow ?” Occasionally, the * Sheila’ 
was logged as going 20 knots. We must also quote what Captain 
Angel says about the dangers of a following sea :— 


“There is a wonderful fascination in watching a noble ship, 
gail driven to her utmost speed, in a driving gale of wind and 
the most enormous seas in the whole world of waters; watch- 
ing her, as a more than usually high sea comes towering down 
on her, with its crest breaking and tumbling in a mass of danger- 
ous foam. There lies the most danger, in those breaking crests. 
They can only be avoided by careful steering and, as it were, 
tooling the ship along. See her now, as one towers up following 
her; up goes her stern until the crest arrives and passes, with a 
liberal donation of sca tumbling over the rails to career along the 
deck—a small ocean, sufficient to float a coasting schooner ; 
then down goes the bow with a plunge at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and apparently goes struggling up the other side. This 
is only faintly describing what happens when the sea is a regular 
following one, but often there is that awful cross sea to contend 
with (a relict of gales from other directions), which, as the ship 
rises on to its crests, seems to be endeavouring to twist and curl 
her to destruction. And then, almost equal in thrill, is watching 
the strain on the sails and spars, and in the great ocean highway 
down south, this goes on, seemingly for ever.” 

In the worst gale Captain Angel ever experienced it was 
doubtful whether the ‘Sheila’ would come through, and he 
was often asked afterwards why he did not jettison some cargo. 
His answer is interesting. He says that he did not do so because 
it went against the grain with him to do such a thing, and he 
did not want his ship to earn a bad name, but principally because 
he considered the danger of taking off the hatches far too great. 
The decks of the ship were, of course, being constantly swept. 
He expresses his firm belief that many a ship has been lost by 
opening the hatches to jettison cargo. 

On one occasion he had the good fortune when making a 
passage to fall in with the ‘Cutty Sark,’ and he describes his 
race with her. The ‘Cutty Sark’ was bound from China for 
New York with a general cargo, mostly tea :— 

“She first appeared at daybreak, about five miles away on 
our port bow, ahead of us, with the same sail on that we had— 
that was, nothing higher than the three topgallant-sails, as it 
had been very squally in the night. We sct the royals, and 
most of the stay-sails, and were after her; sho did the same, and 
as we increased sail, she followed sail for sail, until we both 
had all plain canvas on the ships. She seemed to hold her own 
for a long time, and also it was problematical which ship was 
going the faster; but anyway, it was a pretty race, although 
not in the best of weather for it, being far too squally. We had 
frequently to stand by the royal halyards, and pull down the 
higher stay-sails, which we set again directly the squall would 
pass, We were going a good sixteen knots at times, with the lee 
rail under, but when the squalls would ease up, slow down to 
twelve knots ; we were close hauled to the wind, two points off 
our course, so not at our best. However, in the afternoon we 
had closed up to the ‘Cutty’ within speaking distance; the 
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Captain said that he was going to call at St. Helena, and would 
report that the ‘ Sheila’ was coming along after him!!! The 
next morning she was still in sight, but six miles astern. But, 
anyhow, she was the nearest competitor to tying us up we had 
come across yet ; I should have liked to do a bit of hard running 
With her in company.” 

What terrific races those between the clippers must have 
been! Sometimes for days at a time the clippers were competing 
&gainst one another tack for tack against high winds, carrying 
on with their tremendous spread of canvas as though they were 
racing yachts. With what a leaping heart, but also with what 





anxiety, a skipper must have watched his straining masts and 
sails and gear—the highest sail up in the skies, some hundred 
and eighty feet above his head ! 





ESSAYS ON ZIONISM.* 

Ir is well for Christians to realize that there are many different 
schools of thought in Jewry as in Christendom and, indeed, in 
Islam. Trotsky and Zinovieff are Jews, but not all Jews by 
any means are Bolshevik Terrorists. Many Jews are Zionists, 
but there are various types of Zionism. Dr. Weizmann, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Zangwill on the other, are in profound disagree- 
ment on Zionist policy. The best known Hebrew writer of the 
day, Mr. Asher Ginsberg, who writes under the name of “‘ Achad 
Ha-am”’ or “ one of the people,” has been an active Zionist for 
forty years past, but he differs fundamentally from both Dr, 
Weizmann and Mr. Zangwill. The volume of Mr. Ginsberg’s 
Hebrew essays, which have been translated, with an introduc- 
tion, by Mr. Leon Simon, deserve attention because they show 
that to one learned and influential Jew at least the methods 
of the Zionist organization in Palestine seem to be open to 
serious criticism. We may mention that Mr. Ginsberg was 
born near Kiev in 1856 and in the early ’eighties was a leader of 
the “ Chovevé Zion” movement for settling Jews on the land in 
Palestine. He did not leave Russia permanently till 1908 and 
presumably represents a considerable section of the Russian 
Jews who have been, for obvious reasons, most eager to escapo 
from the daily menace of “ pogroms.” It is remarkable, in the 
circumstances, that Mr. Ginsberg should have no sympathy 
whatever with the drastic methods of reconstituting a * Jewish 
National Home” in Palestine which commend themselves to 
some of the favoured Jews in Western countries. 

Mr. Ginsberg’s views are concentrated in an essay of 1912, 
called “Summa Summarum,” and in a postscript, cited in the 
preface, which ho wrote last year. He believes in a moral 
Zionism. He does not look for the material “ redemptian”’ of 

-alestine by the Jews within the near future, but he holds that 
the Jewish settlements in Palestine may set an example of 
Jewish national spirit to all Jews throughout the world. Writing 
in 1912 after a visit to Palestine he said :— 

“What has already been accomplished in Palestine entitles 
one to say with confidence that that country will be ‘ a national 
spiritual centre of Judaism, to which all Jews will turn with 
affection, and which will bind all Jews together ; a centre of study 
and learning, of language and literature, of bodily work and 
spiritual purification ; a true miniature of the people of Isxacl 
as tt ought tobe . . . so that every Hebrew in the Diaspora 
will think it a privilege to behold just once the “ centre of Juda- 
ism,” and when he returns home will say to his friends: “If 
you wish to see the genuine type of a Jew, whether it be a Rabbi 
or a scholar ora writer, a farmer or an artist or a business man— 
then go to Palestine, and you will see it.”’’ No doubt the time 
has not yet come, nor will it soon come, when the traveller 
returned from Palestine, speaking of the ‘genuine type of a 
Jew,’ can say to his friends, ‘Go to Palestine, and you will 
see it.” But he can say, and generally does, ‘Go to Palestine, 
and you will see it « the making.’ The existing Colonies, 
although they depend mainly on non-Jewish labour, strike the 
Jew of the Diaspora as so many little generating stations, in 
which there is gradually being produced a new type of national 
life, unparalleled in the Exile. So soon as he enters a Jewish 
Colony, he feels that he is in a Hebrew national atmosphere. 
Tho whole social order, all the communal institutions, from the 
Council of the Colony to the school, bear the Hebrew stamp. 
They do not betray, as they do in the Diaspora, traces of that 
foreign influence which flows from an alien environment andl 
distorts the pure Hebrew form. . . . When he leaves this 
world he says to himself, ‘ If it is thus to-day, what will it be 
one day, when the Colonies are more numereus and fully de- 
veloped ?’ At such a time he realizes that here, in this country, 
is to be found the solution of the problem of our national exist- 
ence; that from here the spirit shall go forth and breathe on 
the dry bones that aro scattered east and west through all lands 
and all nations, and restore them to life.” 


He could not share the exaggerated hopes raised by the apparent 
material success of the few small Jewish colonies. “The Jew 
is too clever, too civilized, to bound his life and his ambitions 
by a small plot of land and to be content with deriving a poor 
living from it by the sweat of his brow.”” Mr. Ginsberg saw that 
the Jews could prosper as farmers, “ of the type of Boaz,” but 
that they would not be satisfied to toil as agricultural labourers 
in Palestine when they could do much better oversea, leaving the 
rough work of the colonies to be done mostly by hired Arabs. 
It is instructive, after reading much pretty rhetoric about 
the Jewish movement “ Back to the Land,” to have this 


* Ten Essays on Zionism and Judaism. By Achad Ha-am. ‘Translated irom 
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plain speaking from a candid Russian Jew, who knows his 


people. 
Mr. Ginsberg’s comments of last ycar on the Balfour Declara- 


tion are not less honest and lucid :— 


““* To facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people ’—that is the text of the promise 
given to us by the British Government. But that is not the 
text suggested to the Government by the Zionist spokesmen. 
They wished it to read: ‘ the reconstitution of Palestine as the 
National Home of the Jewish people’; but when the happy 
day arrived on which the Declaration was signed and sealed by 
the Government, it was found to contain the first formula and 
not the second. That is to say, the allusion to the fact that 
we are about to rebuild our national home was dropped, 
and at the same time the words, ‘constitution of Palestine 
as the national home’ were replaced by ‘establishment of a 
national home in Palestine.’ There were some who understood 
at once that this had some significance; but others thought 
that the difference was merely one of form. Hence they some- 
times attempted on subsequent occasions, when the negotiations 
with the Government afforded an opportunity, to formulate 
the promise in their own wording, as though it had not been 
changed. But every time they found in the Government's 
reply a repetition of the actual text of the Declaration—which 
proves that it is not a case where the same thing may be put 
equally well in either of two ways, but that the promise is 
— defined in this particular form of words, and goes no 
urther.”’ 


He goes on to show that the British Government's promise 
meant two things :—~ 


“Tt meant in the first place recognition of the historic right 

of the Jewish people to build its national home in Palestine, 
with a promise of assistance from the British Government ; 
and it meant in the second place a negation of the power of that 
right to over-ride the right of the present inhabitants and to 
make the Jewish people sole ruler in the country. The national 
home of the Jewish people must ke built out of the free material 
which can still be found in the country itself, and out of that 
which the Jews will bring in from outside or will create by their 
work, without overthrowing the national home of the other 
inhabitants. And as the two homes are contiguous, and friction 
and conflicts of interest are inevitable, expecially in the early 
period of the building of the Jewish national home, of which 
not even the foundations have yet been properly laid, the 
promise necessarily demands, though it is not expressly so 
stated, that a guardian shall be appointed over the two homes 
—that is, over the whole country—to sce to it that the owner 
of the historic right, while he does not injure the inhabitants 
in their internal affairs, shall not on his side have obstacles 
put in his way by his neighbour, who at present is stronger 
than he. And in course of time, when the new national home 
is fully built, and its tenant is able to rely, no less than his 
neighbour, on the right which belongs to a large population 
living and working in the country, it will be possible to raise 
the question whether the time has not come to hand over the 
control of the country to the ‘ householders’ themselves, so 
that they may together administer their joint affairs, fairly 
and justly, in accordance with the needs of each of them and 
the value of his work for the revival and development of the 
country. This and no more, it seems to me, is what wo can 
find in the Balfour Declaration; and this and no more is 
what our leaders and writers ought to have told the people, 
so that it should not imagine moro than what is actually 
there, and afterwards relapse into despair and absolute 
scepticism.” 
Mr. Ginsberg blames the Zionist leaders for misinterpreting the 
Declaration, so that many Jews and many Palestinian Arabs 
were led to believe that Palestine was to be a “ Jewish State.” 
He complains, indeed, that the British authorities in Palestine 
have minimized the effect of the Declaration, but he implores 
his people to face the realities and not to “ press on too quickly 
to the goal.” We are bound to say that if the Zionist movement 
as a whole were informed with the moderate spirit of “‘ Achad 
Ha-am,” the outlook in Palestine would be far less disquicting 
than it is. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF SURGERY 
BRITAIN.* 
How easy are being made the ways of those who desire some 
historical knowledge of the conditions which at present they 
consider are the signs of a highly developed civilization! No 
louger is it necessary to seck cut knowledge in dusty manu- 
scripts and books, translating laboriously from a dead foreign 
Janguage into our own; or, as in the preparation of the book! 
under review, deciphering the quaint writing of early English 
manuscripts. This has now been done for us by numerous 
writers, and the results of their labours are given to us in such 
handy little volumes as this history of British surgery. It is 


* (1) The Early History of Surgery in Great Britain. By G. Parker, M.A., M.D., 
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ES 
true that, fascinated by the subject, many of us dream of our. 
selves exploring the libraries and consulting the originals, but 
for most these must remain dreams, and probably after all such 
search would leave us less well informed than do these fruits of 
the labours of modern schularly and experienced investigators, 
At any rate, before deciding to undertake research work, it 
would be well to gaze long on the “Specimen of Text: Johy 
Arderne,” facing page 42, and make up one’s mind whethe 
one possesses the energy and patience which the pursuit of 
knowledge demands. 

When we read the books, which the investigators have pre: 
pared for us with infinite pains, probably the first thought that 
passes through our minds is, how ignorant and foolish werg 
these people, with what quaint imaginings were their thoughts 
coloured; but the reader has not got through many pages 
before in all probability the contrary thought—-at least, he likes 
to regard it as a contrary thought—fills his mind, namely, how 
very modern, after all, were these people of bygone days, 
Yes, surely that is the lasting impression the reading of history 
leaves upon our minds, the modernity of it all, the changelessness 
of human nature. In scientific matters more perhaps than in 
other departments of learning does the chasm that separates us 
from our forefathers seem to yawn widest and our sense of 
superiority seem most justified, yet Dr. Parker is impelled to 
write :— 

“Nor were the methods and aims of ancient writers so absurd 
as the casual reader may imagine. Their quaint phraseology 
and the absurd theories they put forward to explain their facts, 
and indeed our habit of selecting ludicrous passages for quotation, 
are apt to blind us to their work and meaning, and to the 
identity of their aims with ours in a given operation for example. 
In many instances the very methods wo have adopted wero 
discovered by them, and then disused and forgotten. Posterity 
will equally laugh over our technical language, and the theories 
brought forward in the scientific papers of to-day, when the stylo 
has faded with time.” 

In order to trace the progress of British surgery the author 
at the same time relates that of surgery abroad, and thereby 
greatly adds to the value and interest of the book. One is 
amazed by the spread of knowledge before the development of 
the printing press, when the difficulties of transport were very 
great. The thirst for knowledge seems to have been in direct 
ratio to the difficulties of quenching it. 

As an example of knowledge acquired and then forgotten, 
with tragic consequences for surgery and those to whom it would 
minister, nothing is quite so impressive as the anticipation of 
Lister’s teaching by Theodoric of Eologna, Bishop of Cervia 
(1205—1295). In his treatise on surgery, which appeared in 1266, 
“he lays down that it is not necessary, as modern surgeons teach, 
that pus should be generated in wounds. No error can be 
greater than this. Such a practice hinders Nature and prevents 
the agglutination of the wound.” He rejected the use of cint- 
ments and salves, washed the wound with wine only, removing 
every trace of foreign bodies, brought the edges together as 
dry and clean as possible, and laid on lint steeped in wire to 
evaporate. Wo like the reference to “modern surgeons,” 
remembering that Lister must have used much the same words 
just over fifty years ago. 

In the Middle Ages, the writer tells us, surgery became 
separated from medicine in the sense that the physician had no 
knowledge of surgery and the surgeon nore of medicine. “ Medi- 
cine without the guidance of surgery, anatomy, chemistry or 
the microscope, became a mass of unproved theories, and 
surgery a rule of thumb for ignorant craftsmen.” The explana- 
tions suggested by the author are interesting, as also the fact 
that he absolves the Church from the accusation that it was tho 
chief cause of this separation. The habit of thought, which 
relied on logical argument rather than on the examination of 
facts for arriving at truth, had much to do with the neglect of 
surgery, which had already keen inculcated by the Arabian 
physicians. Moreover, an age which looked down on any 
labour of the hands “ made medicine rather than surgery the 
profession for a gentleman.” Possibly this gave the “ barber- 
surgeon ” his chance, but it would appear that the surgeon of 
to-day did not develop from this strange being the barber- 
surgeon, but that pure surgeons co-existed with the latter, 
who in many countries was restricted to attending only certain 
classes of minor ailments. Still, it is strange to read that in 


Germany, “ under army customs there, down to recent times, 

the lower class of military surgeons were called Feldscherers, 

and had to dress the hair and beards of the officers at least.” 
The guild system resulted in England in the linking up in one 
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corporation of surgeons and barber-surgeons, which continued 
for four hundred years, i.e., till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. This union of the two classes of surgeons was far from 
being always an amicable one, and there were many attempts 
by the surgeons to control the corporation or to build up a guild 
of pure surgeons. In the former they seem on the whole to 
have been fairly successful, but the barber-surgeons prevented 
separation. The history of this guild and of the guild system 
generally (‘in Florence thirty-six different trades, such as 
mercers, artists and bookbinders, were sheltered within the 
great medical guild of which Dante, the poet, was a member ”’) 
makes most interesting reading, as do the chapters describing 
the rise of the hospitals from the twelfth century onwards, 
and their almost total abolition with the monasteries at the 
Reformation. But in the opinion of the reviewer the whole 
volume is full of interest both for medical men and laymen, the 
well chosen and well executed illustrations adding much to its 
charm. 

The memoir of Howard Marsh,’ of interest to the present 
generation, will be of still greater interest to the historian 
of the future seeking to know what manner of men were 
the surgeons of our day. It is perhaps a fault of the first 
book reviewed that one learns about the distinguished men of 
each period, while almost of necessity the work of the lesser 
nen, of the men on whom mainly the population depended for the 
care of its health, is brought very slightly into the picture. 
“Vv. S. M.,” the writer of the memoir, saysof Marsh that “he was 
a man who, without rising to great intellectual heights, had a 
clear, logical and extremely well-balanced mind.” In other 
words, he was a sound, conscientious surgeon, who devoted 
himself with whole-hearted sympathy to his work, and surgeons 
of to-day may be well content to have him chosen as the repre- 
sentative of their class. A man must indeed be possessed of 
very likeable qualities to attain to the Mastership of a Cam- 
bridge College—Marsh became Master of Downing College— 
without having received a University education, qualities to 
which Marsh’s success in that office still further testified. But 
to Marsh’s humanity as shown in his surgical work the community 
owes no inconsiderable debt, for his investigations on tuberculous 
joint disease did much to abolish the too frequent resort to 
resection of joints, and in other respects greatly mitigated the 
discomforts of those, mostly children, afflicted with this malady. 

The account of out-patient work at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the ’seventies adds further interest to the memoir, 
which is a worthy tribute to the memery of a most worthy man. 





LETTERS OF NIETZSCHE.* 

TueRE is not much of the “ over-man” or the “ blonde beast ”’ 
in the selection which Dr. Levy has made from the numerous 
private letters of Nietzsche, published long ago in Germany, 
but not hitherto translated. They show that Nietzsche was 
a sick man and an unhappy man, but he could write soberly 
and affectionately to his family and his few intimate friends. 
Dr. Levy is, on the whole, justified in remarking that 

“Here we have a writer of the most forbidding aspect, a prophet 
of almost superhuman inspiration, a hermit inhabiting a desert 
of icy glaciers, coming down, so to say, to the inhabited valley, 
to the familiar plain, where he assumes a human form and a 
human speech, where he exhibits a human heart and a human 
sympathy.” 
Dr. Levy is on less sure ground when he affirms that Nietzsche's 
correspondence, in this careful selection, is ‘“ perfectly healthy 
and lucid,’ except once in a letter written in 1888 just before 
he became insane, at the early age of forty-four. Even if we 
allow for the extravagant sentimentalism that characterizes 
the correspondence of most German authors and artists, a 
strain of abnormal eccentricity manifests itself in Nietzsche’s 
letters long before the end. Dr. Levy is still less convincing 
when he seeks, on the evidence of the selected letters, to refute 
the charge that Nietzsche was “the poisoner of the modern 
German mind.” It is absurd, of course, to make him mainly 
responsible for the War, yet it is none the less true that his 
wild doctrines, applied literally by stupid people, had a most 
pernicious effect on the German mind. Herr Chamberlain’s 
preposterous book on The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 
which was rapturously received by the German Emperor and 
the German public, adapted Nietzsche’s theories in order to 
show that the Germans were the chosen race, the ‘‘ over-men ”’ 








* Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited, with a preface, by Dr. Oscar 
i; aa translation by Anthony M. Ludovicl, London: Heinemann. 
v8, UC, 
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destined to rule the world. Nietzsche cannot evade responsi- 
bility for his fantastic and non-moral teaching on the ground 
that he was a good son and an affectionate brother. Machiavelli 
in private life was rather better than his age; Robespierre at 
home was a model of sobriety and decorum; Danton was @ 
devoted husband; Marx advocated the violent expropriation 
of the bourgeois, but seems to have paid his landlady’s bills, 
Dr. Levy’s argument from Nietzsche’s private life is worth very 
little. 

It is true, however, that Nietzsche, the son of a Saxon pastor, 
inherited the Saxon’s traditional dislike of the Prussian and 
had no special liking for the army. The letters written during 
his period of military service in the artillery, in 1867-8, do not 
betray any anti-military bias. “‘ This life is certainly uncom- 
fortable,” he remarked, ‘‘ but, enjoyed as an entremets [sic], abso- 
lutely useful. It makes a constant call on a man’s energy and 
is relished particularly as an antidote against paralysing scepti- 
cism.”” He met with a serious accident while mounting a horse, 
and was invalided out after a few months. But in 1870, when 
war came, Nietzsche would have volunteered for active service 
had he not been forbidden to do so by the Swiss University of 
Bale, in which he held a chair. He had to be content with 
volunteering for the ambulance service, and soon contracted 
a grave illness which ended his military career. He had, then, 
nothing in common with the so-called ‘‘ conscientious objector.’’ 
Yet he feared the effect of military successes on the German 
temper. He wrote after his return from the field, on November 
7th, 1870 :— 

“ As regards the conditions of culture in the immediate future, I 
feel the deepest misgivings. If only we are not forced to pay 
too dearly for this huge national success in a quarter where | at 
least refuse to suffer any loss. Between ourselves, I regard the 
Prussia of to-day as a power full of the greatest dangers for 
culture.” 

Dr. Levy directs attention also to an outburst, in a letter of 
1887 from Nice, where the author was trying vainly to regain his 
health, against Germany as “a regular school of besotment.” 

“For present-day Germany, however much it may bristle, 

hedgehog-like, with arms, I no longer have any respect. It 
represents the stupidest, most depraved and most mendacious 
form of the German spirit that has ever existed—and what 
absurdities has not this spirit dared to perpetrate ! 
But it would be wrong to regard this passionate sally of a weary 
invalid as a considered verdict on his country. For he goes on, 
in the same letter, to sneer at Wagner’s Parsifal, though he 
admired the earlier works. “ After all, it was Wagner grown 
senile whom I was forced to resist,’ he had written in a cruel 
letter on Wagner’s death in 1883; ‘as to the genuine Wagner, 
I shall yet attempt to become his heir.” His account of his 
first meeting with the composer, at Leipzig in 1868, is among 
the best things in the book. One of the most characteristic 
passages, written from the Alps to his sister in 1883, betrays 
the egoist losing control of himself :— 

**Even the teachers I had as a young man are probably, 
in relation to what I have to do, only minor and transitory 
forces. The fact that I stood above them and contemplated 
their ideals over their heads—above all the Schopenhauers and 
Wagners—this is what prevented them from being quite indis- 
pensable to me, and now I could not do myself a greater injustice 
than to judge myself according to these contemporaries whom I 
have in every sense overcome. Every word in my Zarathustra 
is simply so much triumphant scorn and more than scorn, flung 
at the ideals of this period, and behind almost every word 
there stands a personal experience, an act of self-overcoming 
of the highest order. It is absolutely necessary that I should be 
misunderstood ; nay, I would go even further and say that I 
must succeed in being understood in the worst possible way 
and despised. The fact that those ‘nearest to me’ should 
be the first to do this was what I understood last summer and 
the following autumn, and by that alone I became filled with 
the glorious consciousness of being on the right road. This 
feeling may be read everywhere in Zarathustra.” 

There is a touch of pathetic comedy in the letters of 1887-8 to 
his sister, discussing the idea of marriage. “I have not yet 
found a woman,” he confesses, ‘‘ who would be suited to associate 
with me and whose presence would not bore me and make me 


nervous.” Some woman thus escaped a life of misery. 





PRIESTCRAFT.* 
Tuts is a book with a good deal of bitterness in it—a book 
which one cannot help wishing had not been written, or rather, 
we should say, a book which we wish there had been no 
necessity to write—for on the whole we admit the necessity. 
~© Priesterajt, By Hugh E. M. Stutfeld, National Review Publishing Offices, 
(7s. Gd. net.j 
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We claim for the Roman Catholic a respect for his 
religion as sincere and as full as that accorded to any 
and every other Christian or non-Christian Church or 
form of faith, We do not desire for a moment to 
challenge the Roman creed or ritual or moral code. We have 
neither the right nor the desire to do so. Further, we bow 
our heads in deep respect to the many good and great men 
of the present day, as of the past, who are of the Roman faith. 

But, alas! one cannot stop here. The Roman Church, or, 
at any rate, the ultramontane section of it, is not content to 
keep control over matters of faith and morals within the 
domain of its own membership. Wherever they can, 
ultramontanes feel it their duty to do combat with their 
opponents and to save men’s souls in their despite. 
That this is done in good faith and not out of the love of 
power we are quite ready to believe, but they must 
remember that the imperative attitude which they take 
up, and which is implicit in a good deal of their teaching, 
makes it necessary to examine and to understand their claims and 
their position, and to a large extent to condemn those claims, 
It is no good to pretend that you can adopt the same attitude 
towards Roman Catholic theological literature that you can 
adopt towards the teachings of the Quakers or the Wesleyans. 

Especially is it necessary in the case of the Roman Church to 
deal with Sacerdotalism. But to combat the claims of Sacer- 
dotalism they must be understood, and to understand them 
they must be studied and criticized. Now, we do not say 
that we altogether like the methods of Mr. Stutfield, the author 
of The Roman Mischief-Maker. They are often too irascible 
in tone, or, rather, too inconsiderate—for Mr. Stutfield is 
not, we believe, bitter in intention. Still, it would be 
most unjust to him not to acknowledge that he often does 
good and useful work in his exposition. His new book Priestcraft 
has got things in it which will, we are sure, be very disagreeable 
to many enlightened Roman Catholics to read or to have recalled 
to their notice; for they, like other people, are inclined not 
to dwell on the things which they dislike when, on the balance 
of good, they decide to belong to a particular Church or to work 
with a particular body of men. At-the same time, all impartial 
people must agree that it is good for all of us to be challenged, 
even in regard to our deepest spiritual feelings, and to be asked 
“Do you really believe this?’ or “How do you reconcile 
your belief that the Church is not a human and therefore 
fallible institution, when she puts forward this or that unworthy 
statement as authoritative?’ Superficially, it may look like 
persecution to be always dragging into light the theological 
ineptitudes of such a writer as Alphonsus Liguori, or parading 
the more foolish phenomena of Mariolatry ; but at the sametime 
it is impossible not to feel that, if the Roman Catholic Church is 
ever to be reformed, it can only be done by making men and 
women ashamed of views and teachings which ought to have 
been “scrapped ” several generations ago, but are still declared 
to be of authority. 

Our Roman Catholic readers will smile at the idea of a Protestant 
newspaper writer talking about reforming the Church which rests 
on a divine foundation, And yet, if Roman Catholics of sincerity 
could be made to feel for a moment that the admissions would not 
be used against them, they would, we feel sure, agree that the 
great organization to which they belong, and which they hold 
to be always under divine guidance, does need a good deal of 
intelligent revision, and would admit that they look forward 
with passionate eagerness to such a cleansing of the faith, 
Further, wo feel sure that they would be inclined to admit 
that the usual arguments which are used to defend indefensible 
things in the doctrines of the Church had very much better 
be abandoned. They love their Church and we honour them 
for their devotion, but at heart they are no real votaries of 
infallibility. 

Therefore, though loth to do anything to hurt tender souls, 
or to make Roman Catholics think that Protestants are in- 
tolerant, we have regretfully to assent to the view that there 
is a real need to keep on record many of the things written 
of in Mr. Stutfield’s Priestcraft. We note that he has placed 
in the first of his two appendices an account of the Ne Temere 
Decree, and that he prints the Marriage Forms under that 
Decree which show the Roman Church’s attitude towards 
Protestant marriages. The matter is of more than academic 


interest, for the attitude of the Roman Church in Ireland in 
regard to the Ne Temere Decree may possibly raise acute 
controversy. 





The other amg i.e., that on Roman Catholic Morality 
we think would have been better omitted. We doubt its doing 
any good, and it will certainly seem unjust to many Roman 
Catholics. That the alleged immorality often does exist we do 
not doubt. It is the penalty of an enforced celibacy—* that 
ungodly chastity” of which Mrs. Hutchinson complained, 
We must not forget, however, that in a country like England 
where Roman Catholics are in a minority, criticism may 
very soon drop into persecution. 





LICHENS: A REMARKABLE PLANT GROUP.* 
THE lichens are a very remarkable group of plants. The fact 
that they can resist extremes of temperature and drought 
enables them to flourish in the coldest regions of the earth and 
to exist even in the desert. It has recently been reported that 
@ lichen collected in the Libyan desert has lived without water 
for the last five years; and, what is still more remarkable, has 
grown during that period. Lichens are a great pioneer group, 
being able to grow on stones and rocks, substrata not favour- 
able to most other plants, and having the power of disintegrating 
rock and preparing it so that it forms a soil suitable for other 
less resistant plants. They are widely spread over the earth, 
but their exceedingly slow rate of growth prevents them from 
getting the upper hand over other vegetation except under 
very exceptional circumstances. As a rule, however, conditions 
are such that a quickly growing plant increases in diameter only 
about two-fifths of an inch in a year. Others grow much mors 
slowly, and it has been noted that a particular specimen occupied 
the same area on a tree after the lapse of half a century, and 
another plant, the size of a five franc piece, was calculated to 
be a hundred years old. This slow growth is one of the reasons 
for the decay of several small industries connected with the 
utilization of the lichens; all the plants of the particular kind 
in the district immediately surrounding the factory are soon 
used up, and it is not economically possible to import new 
material from a distance. 

It was in 1867 that the theory was put forward that these 
plants were not simple organisms, but that each was composed 
of two individuals—a fungus, and another lowly organism, an 
alga. This view was greatly combated at the time, but it is 
now almost universally accepted, although opinions still differ 
as to the parts played by the component organisms of the 
lichen. Many adhere to the view that both partners of the 
union find some advantage from it; others as strongly hold 
that the fungus gets the upper hand of the alga and finally kills 
portions of it. 

It is well known that reindeor feed on a species of lichen, 
but it is not generally appreciated that insects, snails, slugs, 
ete., also eagerly devour other forms. It is due partly to this 
reason that lichens growing on the bark of trees do damage 
indirectly by harbouring insect pests. These plants have long 
been used as food for man. “ Iceland Moss” is supplied on a 
commercial scale by Sweden, Norway and Iceland ; the Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese collect and sell other kinds. The Egyptians 
used to add lichens to their unleavened bread to give it a 
flavour, and it is thought by some that the manna of the wilder- 
ness was @ plant of this order. Permanent dyes are obtained 
commercially from lichens, but there are few other economic 
uses to which these plants are put at the present day. In 
historic times, however, very many uses were found for them, 
and Miss Smith has a very interesting story to tell of ancient 
remedies made from these plants. According to the doctrine 
of signatures in vogue during the fifteenth century, plants that 
resembled parts of the human body would cure diseases of those 
parts, and those plants that mimicked any disease to which man 
was prone would be a good remedy for that affection. Thus, a 
lichen which grew in the form of long threads was supposed to 
strengthen the hair, another pitted like the tissue of the lung 
was used for pulmonary diseases, while a plant of a yellow colour 
was regarded as a cure for jaundice. Lichens have also been 
used in tanning, in brewing, in distilling for spirit, and in the 
manufacture of perfumes and hair powder. 

The author has given an account of this interesting group of 
plants in which the many aspects of the subject are considered. 
The book is well illustrated, with reproductions of habit photo- 
graphs and of drawings, and will be for some time the standard 
work on these plants. 
© Lichens. By Annie Lorrain Smith, F.L.S, Cambridge; at the University 
Press, (55s. net.J 
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HISTORICAL WAR PRINTS.* 

Tus catalogue raisonné of British military prints, edited and 
compiled by Colonel Crookshank, will be read and regarded with 
great pleasure by all students of British military history and 
also all lovers of the art of engraving. It is a little difficult to 
gather the genesis of the work, but it would seem from the 
Introduction that it is based upon a collection of prints to 
illustrate the land wars of the reign of George III., and that 
earlier and later prints have been added in the catalogue. The 
reproductions of the prints selected for that purpose are 
excellent in every way, and the manzer in which tho book 
is printed and got up generally deserves high praise. The 
letterpress is also adequate on the historical side. The notes 
say enough, but not too much. The first reproduction is of 
an engraving on copper depicting the battle of Carberry Hill, 
outside Edinburgh, which ended in the defeat of Mary Queen 
of Scots and her lover, Bothwell. It was not a great action, 
but it was as fateful as many other minor battles have been, and 
helps to support the saying that the importance of military 
engagements varies inversely with the number of troops 
employed. An amusing feature of the picture is the number 
of stalwart young women who are stalking about on “ the raw 
edge” of the battle apparently engaged in proffering ardent 
liquers to the soldiers. Presumably Mary Stuart’s character 
and career encouraged an adventurous and vivandiére view of 
campaigning. A very amusing and attractive picture is that 
kept for the frontispiece—the Battle of Dettingen. It is 
coloured, and in the foreground we clearly see the broad back 
of his gracious Majesty George II. and the hinder parts of his 
still ampler charger. The king’s back looks like business—the 
back of a man who would curse his horse for objecting to face 
an enemy’s battery at close quarters and who would descend 
to the earth and in his enormous jack-boots lead “‘ My brave 
English.” The uniforms are well depicted in spite of the 
smallness of the print. Among other coloured prints are those 
depicting the storming of Bhurtpore and the attack on Magdala 
during the Abyssinian War. This last is a terribly bungled 
piece of realism and compares most unfavourably with the 
sancia simplicitas of the elder artists. 

We may add that, in addition to the book before us, 
there is published a “‘ Portfolio containing sixteen plates (average 
14 in. by 18 in.), twelve of which are in colours on plate-marked 
mounts, with titles in exact facsimile of the originals.” The 
price of the Portfolio is £10 10s. We have not seen it, but if 
it is as well done as the book, it will be a very agreeable 
adornment to any historical library, private or public. 





THE VICTORIAN AGE.t 
Tose who are fond of singing the songs of the past 
and regretting the great days of old will be pleased with 
The Victorian Age. For ourselves, we find the book far 
too little sympathetic to the present. We yield to none 
in admiration for the age of the great Queen. It was 
great in war, great in peace, great in the arts, great in the 
sciences, and great in its inspirations. But, after all, its virtues 
belong to the past, and we have got to deal with the present and 
the future. We should honour the Victorians, but the best way 
to do so is to excel them, not to regret them. They are the 
challengers. We must take up the gauntlet that they have 
thrown down, enter the lists, and overcome them in honourable 
combat. But we may love them even as we triumph. The 
author of Jonica put the true attitude of the new generation to 
the old with an exquisite felicity :— 
** As when ancestral portraits look gravely from the walls 

Upon the youthful baron who treads their echoing Halls, 

And while he builds new turrets the thriee ennobled heir 

Would gladly call his‘ grandsire his home and feast to 

share.” 

We cannot, alas ! eall them back to share our feast, but at least 
we may honour them in a loving-cup, and as we pledge them 
remember that but for their persistence in high deeds, their 
instinct for what was noble and of promise, their strength 
of soul, how mean and starved a place in the world might now 
be ours. He is surely accursed who despises and derides the 
foundations upon which he builds. 





* Prints of British Military Operations. Compiled by Colonel Crookshank. 
ian: Adlard and Son and West Newman, Ltd., 23 Bartholomew Close. 
£2 2s. net.] 
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THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Lorp Bryce has printed the admirable lecture on The Study of 
American History (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. net) 
with which he inaugurated last June Sir George Watson’s 
Chair of American History, Literature and Institutions. The 
chair is to be held for brief periods by British or American 
scholars and publicists, who will lecture in one or more of our 
universities. Lord Bryce contrived, as usual, in a brief discourse 
to open several fruitful lines of thought. He emphasized the 
fact that American history begins where our own history begins, 
in the forests and plains of Holstein and East Frisia. He 
pointed out that the English race in its new Transatlantic home 
was strongly influenced by climate, at least in the Southern 
States, and by the need for self-help in the struggle with Nature 
in the uncleared forest and on the prairie. What would have 
happened, asked Lord Bryce, if the colonies had not revolted 
in 1776? Would there have been a French Revolution ? 
Would the West have been settled so rapidly? Might not 
slavery have been gradually and peacefully abolished without a 
civil war? On the other hand, might not a British Empire 
which included America have become too powerful—a menace 
to its neighbours? Lord Bryce touched on the unsolved 
problem presented by the mass-immigration of Latins, Slavs, 
Jews and Greeks. Would America be able to absorb these 
millions of aliens without herself being transformed in the 
process ? The lecturer then discussed the Federal Constitution, 
suggesting that it might be better suited than our own Con- 
stitution to a very large nation. ‘‘ Freedom in America, as else- 
where, has been at some moments abused, at others undermined 
or filched away ; but the pride in freedom and the trust in the 
saving and healing power of freedom have never failed her 
people and have enabled them many a time to recover what they 
seemed to be losing. It is by the moral forces that nations live.” 
Lord Bryce concluded by pleading for a closer study of America, 
“The growth of the English-speaking peoples is the most signifi- 
cant phenomenon of the last hundred years.” The opinion of 
the English-speaking peoples must have a greater influence on 
the world than any one nation has exercised since the fall of 
Rome. If these peoples can co-operate in a “ broadly fraternal 
spirit’ they may, Lord Bryce urged, do much to restore and 
maintain universal peace. 





A HISTORY OF GLASGOW. 
Tue late Dr. Robert Renwick, Deputy Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
who died in January, 1920, had spent many years of a long life 
in editing the municipal records of Glasgow and other Scottish 
burghs and had a peculiarly intimate knowledge of Glasgow’s 
topography. It is fortunate that he lived long enough to 
embody the results of his labours in the first volume of a Histery 
of Glasgow (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson, 25s. net), which 
deals with the obscure and difficult period ending with the 
Reformation. We are glad to infer from the title-page that 
Sir John Lindsay, the Town Clerk, who is given as Dr. Renwick’s 
collaborator, will continue the history from 1560 onwards. 
For the first volume Dr. Renwick was solely responsible. A 
memoir prefixed to the book—presumably by Dr. Neilson— 
shows how well Dr. Renwick was qualified for his task. His 
history supersedes all earlier works because, unlike them, it is 
solidly based on documents and archaeological evidence. The 
materials, indeed, are scanty, for the Scottish archives were 
sadly depleted by civil war, religious riots and foreign invasions. 
If Archbishop Beaton, at the Reformation, had not sent the 
Glasgow diocesan records to France for safe keeping, the sources of 
Glasgow history would be poor indeed. Dr. Renwick, however, 
knew how to make the most of every authentic scrap of informa- 
tion, and his narrative, despite the obvious gaps that cannot bo 
filled, is coherent and lucid. Glasgow grew up round the 
church founded by St. Kentigern. Its earliest inhabitants lived 
by fishing in the Clyde and by weaving. For centuries Ruther- 
glen, on the one side, and Renfrew, on the other, far exceeded 
it in prosperity, but the protection of an influential bishop 
gradually sent Glasgow ahead. Bishop Wishard, who crowned 
Robert Bruce, was regarded by Edward the First as a powerful 
enemy. In 1400 the town could not boast of two thousand 
inhabitants. But half a century later, in rivalry with St 
Andrews, it secured a university from Pope Nicholas V. Ig 
1492, while Columbus was discovering America, Glasgow was 
made an Archbishopric, again much to the annoyance of St, 
Andrews, The burgh i: known to have had a provost in 1453, 
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Its growing importance enabled Glasgow in 1499 to end an age- 
long feud with Dumbarton over the right of navigating the 
Clyde. In the civil wars of the minority of James V., Glasgow 
played a part. By the Reformation its population is thought 
to have increased to about 4,500, and it had out-distanced its 
neighbours in wealth. The foundations were laid for the rapid 
rise of the city under the later Stuarts and the early Georges. 
The book contains many instructive illustrations and two good 
maps, 





BRITISH RAILWAYS AND THE GREAT WAR. 

Mr. Epwin A. Pratt has compiled two formidable, but highly 
interesting, volumes—running to twelve hundred pages—on 
British Railways and the Great War, their organization, efforts, 
difficulties and achievements (Selwyn and Blount, 2 vols., 42s. 
net), with many photographs and maps and a capital index. 
The good work of the railways was, we fear, taken for granted 
by most people, but Mr. Pratt has no difficulty in showing that 
we should have fared badly if the railwaymen of all grades, 
from the managers downwards, had not been remarkably efficient, 
industrious and patient. The arrangements made long before, 
in view of mobilization, proved to be perfect, and the 334 troop 
trains conveying the Expeditionary Force arrived at Southamp- 
ton in the eight days from August 10th, 1914, as punctually and 
regularly as if they were a part of the ordinary service. Indeed, 
many of the trains were in advance of their scheduled times. 
The reinforcements followed with equal regularity. Between 
10.12 p.m. on August 21st and 6.12 p.m. on August 22nd seventy- 
three troop trains reached Southampton Docks, with men, 
horses, guns, carts and baggage. In such details Mr. Pratt's 
book is rich. He deals first with the problems affecting all the 
railways, noting for example that the restrictions on travel had 
to be imposed because in 1916 the civilian traffic was greater than 
ever before, apart from the immense military traffic. He 
describes the effect of the air-raids on the railways and the 
useful work done by the railway officials in reporting raiders. 
He gives a full account of the Great Eastern Railway's steamship 
service to Holland, which was maintained despite all the enemy's 
efforts to stop it and despite the foul murder of Captain Fryatt— 
a crime for which Admiral von Schréder was directly responsible. 
Mr. Pratt devotes an interesting chapter to the good work done 
by women in replacing men, not only in the stations, but also 
in the goods yards and the workshops. He shows how the 
railway companies manufactured vast quantities of munitions 
and how they supplied rolling-stock, materials and trained 
workers for the Army overseas. He gives separate chapters to 
the leading companies and concludes with a chapter on decontrol 
and reorganization. The book is a veritable encyclopacdia of 
the subject, and is a worthy tribute to the British railways 
which, under private management, are unquestionably the best 
in the world. 





FICTION. 


The Haunting, By C. A. Dawson Scott. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. net.)—However ghastly may be the nature of most 
ghost stories, there is generally a considerable element of comedy 
in their composition, and the thrill which the reader feels is 
decidedly pleasant. That, however, is by no means true o: 
Mrs. Dawson Scott's story, The Haunting, and for this reason. 
While the everyday ghost is projected from without the spectator, 
the apparitions in this book come from the guilty conscience of 
the murderer and are purely subjective. The villain of the 
story is the murdered man Pascoe Corlyon, and his virtuous 
elder brother, Gale Corlyon, is the murderer. The book opens 
with an admirable description of Gale’s life in the Cornish 
““ water-side town,” where he was general referee and adviser 
to all the inhabitants. His brother Pascoe, a sailor, carried 
on an overseas trade for his benefit, the proceeds of which are 
deposited in a sort of smugglers’ cave below the house communi- 
eating through a passage with a sea-cove. Pascoe, on the 
eve of his departure to a new life in Jamaica, claims the whole 
of the money and half the house in which Gale lives, saying that 
he must buy an interest in the business of the father of the girl 
he is to marry. He quite callously abandons a girl whom he 
has seduced, and for these reasons Gale determines that Pascoe 
deserves to die. He poisons him on the eve of his departure, 
and the scene of the murder strikes a fitting note to the sequel 
of the book. It is difficult to describe the horror produced on 


' the reader’s mind by the author’s quiet description of the coming 





of the “haunt.” There is, first, the misty appearance of tho 
flagon which contained the poisoned wine; then the gradual 
crowding of ghostly objects on the supper-table at which the 
brothers took their last meal, and finally, the “ tragic lading” 
of the old settle on which Pascoe died. Gale destroys the settle, 
but to no purpose. It and its burden are always there. He 
knows that he could find happiness and relief by marriage with 
an old friend and neighbour. Indeed, Gale and Morwenna 
Liddicoat, elderly though they are, feel that a new life would 
dawn for them by union with each other; but Gale, who tries 
to prevent the “ haunt” from becoming visible to others by 
shutting himself up alone in the house where the murder is 
perpetually re-enacted, feels that Morwenna would know all 
were she to set foot across the threshold. In a last effort at 
freedom he goes to her house, and for a few days tastes rest and 
happiness. But he knows in his sub-consciousness that the 
figure he dreads will yet appear before him, will acquire the 
power of leaving the house and take on tangible form in the eyes 
of all men. And truly, at his wedding, he looks outside the 
church, and there is Pascoe coming up the path. The bride. 
groom, stepping out from the church porch, turns the apparition 
before it reaches the group of wedding guests ; but later, at the 
dinner, standing in the doorway, he looks “* where he must look 
—at the sofa. On it sat the uninvited guest.” He notices that 
his wife does not sce Pascoe at present, but undoubtedly in time 
he would become visible, so Gale goes out and walks down to 
the beach. The tide is coming in, but he goes deep into the cave, 
which once had an opening to his own cellar—an opening 
which he, himself, closed in burying his victim; and there in 
the cave, glowing with the light of the setting sun, he waits to 
pay his debt, for Pascoe asks no less than a life for a life. The 
novel is written with great power, and the description of the 
love of a middle-aged woman is given with a tenderness which 
excites sympathy. Nothing so commonplace could be said of 
this book as that it “makes your flesh creep”; it is 
terrible with the inevitability of retribution. 

The Tower of Oblivion. By Oliver Onions. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Those whose imaginations are circum- 
scribed, and who are unable to conceive of conditions of life 
outside their own, or indeed any human experience, had better 
leave this book severely alone. It is certain that they would 
never be able to believe in a hero who goes to bed clean-shaved 
and awakes the next morning caressing a yellow-gold beard. 
But those, on the contrary, who have not forgotten how to 
revel with Alice in Wonderland will not allow such departures 
from realism to spoil their enjoyment of a book that is in many 
ways admirable. Mr. Onions’ hero is a novelist of forty-five. 
By means of some extraordinary mental process reacting upon 
the physical man, Derwent Rose relives the last twenty-eight 
or thirty years of his life, progressing backwards, as it were, 
at a rapid and unequal rate, until he finds himself again a boy 
in his late teens. His passage through time is marked by curious 
gleams of sub-consciousness—he is aware at moments of his 
dual personality—but for the most part the pains and passions 
of his earlier course are happily shrouded in oblivion. It is a 
strange conception, but full of suggestiveness to the student 
of the sub-conscious mind, that alter ego that is said to shadow 
us all. But the fascination of the book does not lie wholly in 
this direction. Mr. Onions has invested all his people and 
places, the prosaic and the fantastic, with a more than ordinary 
charm. Sir George Coverham, the kind of fairy-godfather of 
the piece, who watches over the carcer of the bewitched novelist 
and relates his adventures, is an entirely sympathetic and attrac- 
tive person; and Dinard, which witnesses the only possible 
culmination to the romance of Derwent Rose and Jennie Aird, 
is dressed in all the summer floweriness befitting that haunt of 
transient griefs and gaieties. 

The Mother of All Living. By Robert Keable. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) —The chief interest of this volume is not Mr. Keable’s 
exposition of feminine psychology, but his descriptions of South 
African scenery. He contrives to make his reader see Cecil 
Eldred’s South African home through her eyes when she lands 
fresh from several years of school in England. Later in the book 
the description of the great trek undertaken by Pamela Urfurd 
and her cousin, Chris Ashurst, gives a better idea than many 
more serious works of the conditions of travel on the Drakens- 
burg. In fact, the problems of the book, which are chiefly 
concerned with what a modern woman is to do when she finds 
she has married the wrong man, will be rather a source of irrita- 
tion to the reader, as they will interrupt the desciiptions of 
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the country in which he will have begun to be extremely 
interested. ‘The author’s descriptions of the bushmen’s cave 
drawings and of the figure resembling Anubis are particularly 
curious. Pam’s attempted seduction of Chris, so as to free 
Cecil from his influence, may be true to life, but is not very 
edifying to read. Neither is Cecil’s redemption from her passion 
through the deliberate adoption of motherhood quite convincing. 
The book, however, should be read by anyone interested in the 
Overseas Empire for its elucidation of the problems of a white 
man’s life in the country with which it deals. 

OruEeR Novets.—Rilla of Ingleside. By L. M. Montgomery. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Those who became 
enamoured of “Anne” in her Green Gables days and kept 
company with her in her House of Dreams will be glad to meet 
her again and to follow the fortunes of her daughter Rilla— 
in War time and after. The Gift of Paul Clermont. By 
Warrington Dawson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—An original 
story of a French boy of unfortunate parentage, who was adopted 
by a well-to-do American, who watched over his career and tells 
his story. How the War broke in upon the peace of the village 
of Verviller is well described. Roccoco. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Odhams Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is a fantastic unreality 
about the whole of this book which suggests a carnival. Every- 
one seems to mock everyone else, and the author’s Italian Dukes 
and desperadoes are as highly coloured and as amazing as ever. 














POETS AND POETRY. 
MR. W. J. TURNER'S NEW POEMS.* 


Most of Mr. Turner’s shorter pieces have a certain quality which 
it is difficult to name. To me they recall the image of a black 
opal. This simile suggests itself partly,-I think, because he 
does actually often describe dark, sombre colours and burning, 
glowing lights, and partly because there is often the same 
quality of fire in tho poems themselves—a quality at once 
elusive and a little menacing. All the clear, everyday gaiety 
end charm of which Mr. Turner is capable he seems to have put 
entirely on one side, and when he chooses to give it to the public, 
he gives it unadulterated by “The Dark Fire” of his shorter 
pieces. Iam not quite sure that the definite separation between 
his two styles is a good thing. ‘“‘ Paris and Helen” is so clear 
as occasionally to give an effect of shallowness, while the less 
successful of his short pieces are occasionally tortured and 
incomprehensible. 

The longest poem in his new volume, Jn Time Like Glass, 
is one entitled “ Buphaga ” :— 

“T dreamed that I was walking down the streets 

Of an old town. Softly as blood beats, 

Along curved secret ways my footsteps went... . 
It is an hour from the dawn; at the town’s edge he hears two 
girls talking in a garden behind a high wall, and, locked out, he 
stays to listen to them, and—it is rather a shock to the reader—lies 
down upon the grass to do so. Except for the slight indication 
“at the town’s edge,” the reader imagines him to be still in the 
narrow, winding streets. This slight muddle is a pity, as the 
whole object of this introduction to the poem is that the reader 
should visualize the surroundings which form a setting to the 
dialogue which he overhears. 

There are one or two faults that pervade a good many of the 
poems; for instance, there are tco many “silent shrieks” 
and “voiceless shouts.” I imagine this notion is a dream 
symbol of Mr. Turner’s, and to him, owing perhaps to real 
dream associations, it is probably a most effective symbol, but 
it is not, I think, a universal dream symbol. This is one of the 
things that the poet must look out for. He need not perhaps 
eschew private dream symbols altogether, but he ought to find 
out what symbols are likely to be common to him and to the 
greater number of his readers. His poem will lose strength if 
he makes use too often of images that are peculiar or almost 
peculiar to himself. 

But to have done with cavilling and enjoy what the poet 
gives us. There are one or two beautiful passages in the book. 
For cxample :— 

“Through pale, bright seas tho dark hull earth 
Floats with her outlined hills ; 


The Moon a blossom on her spars, 
The Clouds her billowing sails. 


_* In Time Like Glass. By W. J. Turner, | Loadon : Sidgwick and Jackson. 
(5s. net.) 





What crystal Wind rolls her along, 

What chains that silver bloom 

Above her mountain masts so high 

Where blows no storm or calm ? ” 
The reader who is anxious to read a very characteristic poem of 
Mr. Turner’s should look at another column in this issue, where 
he will find ‘‘ Contemplation of Life.’ It describes how once 
in a vision the poet perceived that, though Life was mortal, 
yet Love was still more the prey of Death and had a shorter 
span, 

Mr. Turner is, I hope, only at the beginning of his poetical 
career. It will be interesting to see if he ever amalgamates the 
two sides of his work, “Paris and Helen ” and the black opal. 
I wonder, by the way, if “ Buphaga” is an attempt at this ? 

A. Wititams-E tis. 





THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

Tue Nineteenth Century opens with a highly interesting article 
by Lord Crewe on “ The Sulgrave Institution and the Anglo- 
American Society,” which are doing much, in an unobtrusive 
fashion, for the promotion of friendship between British and 
American citizens. The Sulgrave Institution maintains the 
old manor-house which was the home of the Washingtons, and 
which is to be used, together with Bredon’s Norton—the gift 
of Mrs. Woodhull Martin—as a centre for British-American 
conferences, Lord Crewe recalls the American gifts of statues 
of Washington and Lincoln to London and Manchester, and 
states that Sir Charles Wakefield is presenting statues of Chatham 
and Burke to Pittsburg and Washington. Sir Reginald Bacon 
writes on “The Future Needs of the Navy.” ‘ Provided an 
agreement is for ten years only, and if we limit but do not cease 
to build vessels of all classes, the Washington Conference, so 
far as our sea power is concerned, will do no harm. It may 
save us spending a sum of some twenty millions a year, which 
saving, we trust, will be permitted to assist sane finance. Any 
limitation of sea power that may be imposed will have no effect 
in stopping wars in the future.” Admiral Bacon would: not 
stop building submarines; he lays special stress on the value 
of aeroplane-carriers to deter Germany from making a sudden 
attack upon us from the air. Sir Henry Craik discusses 
* Attempts to Reach a World Peace” in a cautious but not 
wholly pessimistic strain. Sir Ernest Hatch, in an article on 
“Liberalism and Labour,” invites the Labour Party to ally 
itself with the Independent Liberals, as the alternative to “a 
protracted period of ‘ ploughing the sands’”’; his invitation 
will no doubt be repudiated with contempt. Colone! 
R. L. Kennion, the late Envoy at the Court of Nepal, contri- 
butes a most instructive article on ‘‘ England and Nepal,” in 
which he examines the possible influence of the changes in India 
upon the conservatism of Nepal. The Himalayan State has 
no roads, railways nor telegraphs, lest its independence should 
be threatened. But the demand for the services of the brave, 
honest and hard-working Gurkha in India is increasing so rapidly 
that Nepal is losing far too many of the best of her people. 
Lady Newton, in an article entitled “‘ Six Weeks in Hungary,” 
gives a pleasant account of a recent tour; she and Lord Newton 
had a most friendly reception everywhere. Colonel Waley 
Cohen writes on ‘“‘ The Perils of Anti-Semitism.” He repudiates 
the suggestion that the Jews are united in a secret revolutionary 
agitation; he maintains that they are as much divided in 
politics as any other religious community and that Jews in 
tolerant countries are good citizens. ‘The mere fact that 
the mandate for Palestine is under British control must 
preclude any possibility of intolerance or persecution of non- 
Jews.’ Sir Charles Oman has an interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Modern Historian and His Difficulties,” in which he admits 
that absolute truth can hardly be reached, while he pleads 
for the revival of the large-scale history in the old style to 
incorporate the scattered results of special research. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, under the title of ‘ Teufelsdréckh in Hexa- 
meters,” calls attention to Clough’s spirited but half-forgotten 
‘** Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,”’ a poem of 1848 which embodied 
much of Carlyle’s doctrine. Mrs. H. E. F. Comyn gives some 
interesting ‘* Recollections of Karl Marx ”’ as a benign old gentle- 
man living quietly in a London suburb; his daughters suffered 
from their upbringing, as they had not Marx’s talent for 
compromise between theory and practice. 

In the Fortnightly, Sir Valentine Chirol writes dolefully on 
“The Egyptian Deadlock,’ and suggests that America will 
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be shocked by our refusal to grant the Egyptian Nationalists 
everything that they ask. He may have forgotten Genera] 
Wood’s Commission, which has decided that the Filipinos 
are not yet fit for independence. Sir Valentine Chirol’s 
criticism of the Government for their change of policy is not 
unjustifiable, but he minimizes the gravity of the Alexandria 
riots, which showed the unwisdom of Lord Milner’s scheme. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd discusses “The Washington Naval Standards,” 
which will, he says, involve the maintenance of warships 
of 4,000,000 tons in all. The saving in taxation, he thinks, 
will be small, though the intangible results of a naval compact 
will benefit humanity. Mr. Hurd’s remarks on submarines 
may be revised in view of the modifications made at the instance 
of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Ronald MeNeill, writing on “The LFS. 
and Ulster,’ complains very bitterly of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
treatment of Ulster, but declares that Ulster “ will endure the 
injustice in preference to becoming part of a Free State governed 
by Mr. Michael Collins and his associates.” Mr. McCallum 
Scott gives a plain account of “The Russian Slave State,” 
ending truthfully with a new version of Marx’s motto, ‘* Workers 
of the world, unite! You have nothing to gain from Bolshevism 
but chains!” Dr. Dillon describes “The Outlook in Poland ” ; 
the people, he says, are doing their best, but the administration 
is ineflicient and corrupt. Mr. Maxwell Macartney recalls the 
circumstances of the ex-Emperor Karl’s second attempt to 
recover the Hungarian throne, and maintains that the Budapest 
Government were by no means so innocent as they professed 
to be. Dr. B. W. Henderson devotes a kindly article to the 
late Dr. Warde Fowler. There is a third instalment of “ Lord 
Aston’s American Diaries,” written some seventy years ago 
and curiously interesting. Mr. W. Bailey Kempling has 
compiled a useful account of “Shakespeare Monuments 
in London,” which are more numerous than one might 
suppose. 

The Contemporary Review opens with two brief articles on 
* Peace in Ireland,” by Lord Buckmaster and Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
Mr. H. Wilson Harris records his “* Washington Impressions,” 
in which he pays a high tribute to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour. 
Professor Arnold Toynbee considers the position of ‘ Great 
Britain and France in the East,” and suggests a wholesale 
remodelling of the Treaty of Sévres. He is strongly Turcophile, 
but he does not seem to realize that the revival of Turkish rule 
in the Greek coast lands would mean the massacre of all the 
Christians living there. The “ principle of nationality” seems 
to make some theorists positively inhuman. Signor Luigj 
Villari has a hopeful article on ‘‘ The Internal Political Situation 
in Italy,’ commending the Fascisti for restoring the authority 
of the State and suppressing the local Socialist tyrannies. Mr. 
H. Charles Woods explains the present situation in Albania, 
Mrs. Graham Wallas contributes an amusing account of Mary 
Astell (1666-1736), who made in 1694 “the first considered 
attempt to interest Englishwomen in the higher education of their 
sex.” An admirer, identified as the Princess Anne, offered her 
£10,000 to start a seminary, but Bishop Burnet took alarm, 
the offer was withdrawn, and Mary Astell’s project came to 
nothing. Dr. Montagu Lomax, writing on “ Asylum Reform,” 
replies to criticism of his recent book and maintains that there 
is no real control over the asylum attendants to whom the 
care of pauper lunatics is entrusted. His conclusions are some- 
what sweeping, for he assumes that the medical officers are 
busy and indifferent. Mr. Aylmer Cecil Strong’s account of 
“The Coming of the Cat’ is worth reading ; he thinks that the 
cat was not familiarly known in Europe till the first century 
of the Christian era. 


Blackwood’s contains an excellent account of the two months’ 
siege of Samawah during the Arab rising on the Euphrates in 
the summer of 1920, An armoured train broke down and had 
to be abandoned at the outset of the siege, with a loss of fifty 
officers and men, but the little garrison of Indian troops was 
not discouraged and beat off all attacks until relief came. 
“Fulanain’s’ “Echoes from the Marshes” are amusing 
sketches of the wild tribes lower down the Euphrates. Colonel 
P. R. Butler gives an account of the experiences of the British 
troops in Upper Silesia last summer in “ Through the Land 
Debatable.”” These out-of-the-way campaigns are nowhere 


recorded so well as in this admirable magazine, which fully 
maintains its high literary standard, Mr. A. W. Long recalls 
past pleasures, never to return, ip “A Fishing Trip in the 
Emerald Isle.” 





et 


SOME. BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
——. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Sir Anton Bertram, the Chief Justice of Ceylon, and Com. 
mander H. C. Luke, the Assistant-Governor of Jerusalem, were 
appointed last January as commissioners to inquire into the 
affairs of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. The Report 
of the Commission has now been published in a volume (H. 
Milford, 12s. 6d. net) which throws much new light on the 
organization of the Patriarchate and on the disputes and the 
unbusinesslike methods which have led it to the verge of bank. 
ruptey. The bitter feud between the Patriarch and his Bishops 
is not unconnected with the desire of Athens to exercise control 
over the Greek Church in Jerusalem. The Patriarchate is on bad 
terms with the Arabic-speaking Orthodox Christians in Palestine, 
Its finances are in a deplorable condition, partly because the 
large contributions of the pilgrims from Russia have ceased, 
The commissioners explain and justify their proposal to sell 
part of the suburban lands owned by the Patriarchate. The 
whole affair is one of the most complex and thorny disputes 
that British administrators have ever been called upon to 
unravel, 


The Turks and Europe. By Gaston Gaillard. (Thomas 
Murby. 12s. 6d. net.)—This book, translated from the French, 
is mainly concerned with events since the Armistice. The 
author, who is an ardent Turcophile, criticizes British policy 
in severe terms and makes a good many statements that appear 
to lack confirmation, His review of the situation as it was a 
year ago is readable, but it is too violently prejudiced against 
Great Britain, the Greeks, the Armenians and the Arabs to be 
taken very seriously. 


John Hunter, D.D. By Leslie Stannard Hunter. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)—The late Dr. Hunter, who died 
in 1917 at the age of sixty-nine, was a talented preacher and 
writer who, at Trinity Church, in Glasgow, between 1887 and 
1901, and again between 1904 and 1911, occupied much the 
same position as Dr. Joseph Parker held for many years at the 
City Temple. His eloquence and his sincerity attracted many 
hearers who were not Congregationalists. This interesting and 
carefully written memoir, by his younger son, will recall Dr. 
Hunter to those who knew him and will give a fair idea of his 
character to those who did not. Dr. Hunter was a native of 
Aberdeen, but he was trained for the ministry in the Midlands, 
and worked for many years at York and at Hull before he found 
his true vocation in Glasgow. His brief term at the King’s 
Weigh House Church from 1901 to 1904 was not happy, for 
various reasons which the biographer indicates. 


Chaucer and the Rival Poet in Shakespeare’s Sonnets: A 
New Theory. By Hubert Ord. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Ord’s theory is that Shakespeare, who unquestionably knew 
Chaucer’s poetry well, made repeated reference to him as the 
“rival poet ” in the Sonnets, and, further, that he also referred 
to Speght’s second issue (1602) of his edition of Chaucer, which 
contained somewhat bombastic verses in praise of Speght as 
“the child of Chaucer’s fruitful brain.” Mr. Ord thinks that 
Shakespeare was making fun of Speght in such lines as 

“ Kill me with spights, yet we must not be foes.’ 
The theory is clearly stated and fortified by many quotations, 
It is plausible and interesting. 


Literature and Life. By E. B. Osborn. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—These “ things seen, heard and read” are reprinted from 
the Morning Post, and well deserve to be collected and placed 
on record. Mr. Osborn abounds in ideas and takes an obvious 
delight in communicating them. The “ open-air joyousness ” 
which he finds characteristic of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s poems is 
the distinctive quality of his own writing. Whether he is 
writing of North-West Canada or new card-games, of the 
Comtesse de Noailles or ‘“‘ The Spook’s Progress,” of English 
folk-songs or ‘“ Beer, Noble Beer,’ Mr. Osborn has always 
something interesting and amusing to say. 


South with Scott, By Captain Edward R. G. R. Evans, 
(Collins. 10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Evans, with Chief Stoker 
Lashly and Petty Officer Crean, formed the supporting party 
that was the last to leave Captain Scott and his four companions 
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on their march to the South Pole. Captain Evans himself had 
a most trying journey back to the ship, and owed his life to the 
self-denying exertions of his comrades, to whom the book is 
dedicated. His narrative of the expedition, of which he was 
the second in command, is well written, and adds some interesting 
details to the story as related by Lady Scott and by Mr. Ponting. 
There are several good maps. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have issued a second 
edition of the cheap and excellent Guide to the Early Christian 
and Byzantine Antiquities (2s. 6d. net) in the department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities. This “ guide,” which first 
appeared in 1903, and which has been entirely rewritten by the 
author, Mr. O. M. Dalton, is, in fact, a short history of Christian 
art up to the fall of Constantinople. It is written with full 
knowledge and, though concise, is perfectly clear. Mr. Dalton 
includes in his survey such very recent discoveries as that of 
the hoard ef silver vessels found on Traprain Law in 1919. 
The little book has a hundred and twenty good photographic 
illustrations and a sketch map. It is a first-rate introduction 
to a great subject. 


Messrs. Hachette send some of their attractive gift-books, 
well written and well illustrated as usual. Quarante Sieécles 
d Art e& de Gloire, by Ch. Moreau-Vauthier, is a spirited account 
of famous works of art in all ages, from the Sphinx down to 
Reims Cathedral and modern French sculptures like Dalou’s 
statuo of the Republic. Francia, by Joseph Reinach 
(“Polybe”), is a competently written sketch of the history 
of France with many illustrations ; unfortunately, it is printed 
in double columns and looks too much like a text-book. Pour 
Comprendre les Monuments de la France, by J. A. Brutails, is a 
compact summary of architectural practice, treated historically, 
with special reference to France. Initiation Artistique, by Louis 
Hourticq, is an engaging essay on the history of art, traced in 
broad outline without any illustrations. Les Navires, by G. 
Clerc-Rampal, treats of warships and merchantmen past and 
present, and contains many excellent photographs and diagrams, 


In a pamphlet, written in good English and entitled Thre- 
Years of the Czecho-Slovak Republic (Prague: Orbis Co.), Mr. 
Ales Broz has sketched the progress made by the new State 
since it came into being on October 28th, 1918. That we have 
heard comparatively little of the Czechs since then is all to the 
good. Happy the nations that have no history, especially in 
these troublous days! But Czecho-Slovakia has done wonders 
in her quiet way, both in establishing a constitution and in 
restarting her many important industries. 


The Ghahar Maqala (‘‘ Four Discourses” of Nizami-i-Arudi 
of Samarqend). Revised translation by Edward G. Browne. 
(Luzac. 15s. net.)—In this volume, printed for the Trustees 
of the “ B. J. W. Gibb Memorial,” Professor Browne has made 
a new version of a famous Persian prose treatise, written about 
1150, which contains the only contemporary account of Omar 
Khayyam and the oldest account of Firdausi. The four dis- 
courses deal with secretaries, poets, astrologers and physicians. 
Omar is mentioned not as a poct but as an astrologer. In the 
year 1112-13 the author heard him say: “ My grave will be in 
a spot where the trees will shed their blossoms on me twice a 
year.” When Nizami visited Omar’s grave at Nishapur in 
1135-36, he found it covered with the blossoms of peach and 
pear trees growing in an adjacent garden. Nizami adds that 
he did not observe that Omar “had any great belief” in 
astrological predictions. 

Bankers and Borrowers. By John Brunton. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brunton’s title is too concise. He is not 
concerned with private clients who want overdrafts. His 
object is to describe “the powers possessed by statutory bodies 
with respect to borrowing, and the Statutes under which those 
powers are exercised.” He discusses, also, partnerships and 
the powers of trustees and executors. The question for the 
banker in these cases is whether the borrower has power to 
borrow. It is answered very clearly and concisely in this 
useful book. 


The Year's Work in English Studies, 1919-20. Edited by 
Sir Sidney Lee. (H. Milford. 6s. net.)—In this valuable little 
book the English Association has begun to do for English studies 
what the Classical Association has done for classical studies 





since 1906. Competent authorities, under the skilful direction 
of Sir Sidney Lee, comment on the more notable books and 
papers appearing in the year ending with November, 1920. Thus, 
Miss Hilda Murray deals with philology, Miss Edith Wardale 
with Anglo-Saxon studies, the editor himself with Shakespearean 
writings, Dr. F. 8. Boas with other Elizabethan literature, and 
the Rev. Montague Summers with the Restoration and with 
modern literature. Sir Sidney Lee’s chapter is especially to 
be noted for his shrewd and conservative criticism of Mr. A. W. 
Pollard’s engaging theory that the queer punctuation of the 
Shakespearean quartos shows how the dramatist meant his 
lines to be delivered. This record of a year’s work will, we 
trust, be continued for the benefit of the ever-increasing number 
of serious students of our literature. 


Cleanness, Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. (H. Milford. 5s. 
net.)—Sir Israel Gollancz is re-editing the more notable of the 
mediaeval English poems with patient scholarship. Cleanness, 
an alliterative poem, perhaps written in Lancashire about the 
year 1350, is admirably annotated in this new volume of the 
series. We could but wish that the verse had some faint trace 
of the genuine poetic quality. The laboured paraphrase of 
Biblical stories is singularly unattractive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that at a time when there were no Bibles in 
English and when the study of the Latin Bible by the educated 
laity was not encouraged by the Church, such versified para- 
phrases as Cleanness served a useful purpose. The editor lays 
stress on the lesson of purity which is enforced in the poem. 
Probably its mediaeval readers or hearers valued it more for 
the detailed Biblical narratives of the Deluge, of Sodom, and of 
the fall of Belshazzar. 


Dublin University and the New World. By the Rev. R. H. 
Murray. (S.P.C.K. net.)}—In this memorial discourse, 
delivered at Trinity College last June, Dr. Murray recalled four 
early New Englanders who were students at Trinity, though 
none of them was Irish-born. Samuel Mather was the first 
Fellow of Harvard. His brother, Increase Mather, was President 
of Harvard. John Winthrop was Governor of Connecticut. 
Dr. Murray emphasizes the importance of the Puritan emigration 
“ But for the Puritans the speech of Shakespeare 


3s. 


to America. 
and of Bunyan would not now be spoken half the world over.’ 


It is odd to find in the admirable Story of the English Towns 
series (S.P.C.K., 4s. net each) two volumes of equal size devoted 
to London, by P. H. Ditchfield, and Hastings, by L. ¥. Salzman. 
Mr. Ditchfield gives a readable sketch of his vast subject, 
somewhat marred by his complete disbelief in the existence 
of a pre-Roman London and by evidences of haste, such as the 
attribution of the Agricola alternatively to the year 60 or to 
90, though it was almost certainly written near the year 100. 
Mr. Salzman, with adequate space at his command, gives an 
interesting survey of the early rise and rapid decline of Hastings, 
which was burnt by the French and battered by the sea in the 
fourteenth century and did not become prosperous till modern 
days. “That Titus Oates was the most famous inhabitant 
of Hastings should reconcile those who have made less mark 
in history to the blessings of comparative or even positive 
obscurity.” Both books are agreeably illustrated. 


The County of Londonderry in Three Centuries. By J. W. 
Kernohan. (Published by the author at Park Road, Belfast. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kernohan, who is one of the secretaries of 
the Presbyterian Historical Board of Ireland, has reprinted 
from the Coleraine Chronicle an interesting account of the 
colonization of the Ulster wilderness by Scottish and English 
farmers under the direction of the City companies, and of the 
gradual development of the county into a civilized, prosperous 
and law-abiding community. He gives special attention to 
the Ironmongers’ estates, and to the experiences of the company’s 
first agent, George Canning, in and after 1614. He traces the 
history of the county to the present day, giving detailed informa- 
tion that is not easily found elsewhere, particularly in regard 
to local industries and to the companies’ estates. 


The Society of SS. Peter and Paul has published a Report 
of the First Anglo-Catholic Priests’ Convention (6s. net). The 
Convention was held at Oxford last July and discussed “ Priestly 
Efficiency ” from various standpoints. The Bishop of Oxford 
opened the proceedings, and Canon Goudge, Professor C. F. 
togers and Canon Sparrow Simpson were among those who 
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took part. The papers on teaching and on meditation deserve 
special mention. 
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LIBERTY’S 


Cretonnes Cretonne 
tae to Ww I N T E R bo ap a 


1s. Lid. a yard. on request, 


SALE 
BEGINS ON MONDAY NEXT 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


HANDKERCHIEFS FROM THE MAKERS 


Write for our Price List, No.40 P., describing and 
illustrating a complete selection of handkerchiefs, 
from 2s. 3d. per dozen to £5 each. We guarautce 
delivery and pay carriage on orders of 208. upwards in 
the U.K, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain 


French Government surplus stock Burgundy 
taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POMMARD 
Per 48/- dozen. 


Most Suitable Wine for present season. 
Write for “PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “3.” LONDON, 6&.C. 2. 











PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 





- = 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 





ONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, 
LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Limited, will be closed on January 2nd, 
1922, for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable February lst, 
1922. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 31st instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 

F. MYTTON, 


41, Lothbury, E.C. 2. Secretary. 
December 23rd, 1921. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
alae cabades MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS is required for this School. Candidates to 
be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. They should hold full Froebel 
qualifications ; experience essential ; good disciplinarians. 

Commencing pay Taels 235 per mensem for trained and fully certificated 
Mistress with additional pay of Tacls 15 per mensem for Mistress holding a 
University degree. No allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of each three years, if 
rervices satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is °s. 8d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. The pre-war value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d 

First-class passaze provided and half pay is allowed during the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the COUNCIL'S 
AGENTS, by whom applications must be received as carly as possible, 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
63, Fenchurch Street, London, E,C, 3, 


December, 1921, 








UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON, BURMA, 


Applications are invited for the appointments of PROFESSOR OF Cup 
TRY and LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY, at the above University, CuEunp. 

For the appointment of Professor the highest academic honours, followed b 
experience in teaching at a University or University College, are required, Co ndi. 
dates for this post should therefore preferably be not under thirty years of age é 

Both appointments are in the Indian Edueational Service, with pay on the —_ 
time-scale, together with Rangoon House Allowance and Burma Allowance In 
the case of the Professor a special allowance of Rs.300 a month is also admissible, 

The I. E. 8. seale ranges by regular increments from Rs.400 a month at the 
age of 25, to Rs.1250 a month at the age of 44. Above this scale there are selection, 
grades, for which all members of the I. E. 8. are eligible, rising to Rs.1500 ona 
Rs.1750 a month. The initial pay of an oflicer appointed will be the figure in the 
scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Officers of non-Indian domicile 
will receive in addition an overseas allowance of Rs.150 a month up to the age of 
29, thence Rs.200 a month up to the age of 32, and Rs.250 a month from the 
age of 33. 

Rangoon House Allowance is on a diminishing scale from Rs.125 a month on 
salaries of Rs.500 to Rs.999, thence Rs.i10 a month up to a salary of Rs.1499 
Rs.100 up to a salary of Rs.1999, Rs.75 thereafter. . 

Burma Allowance rises from Rs.75 a month on salaries between Rs.400 and 
499 a month, to Rs.165 a month on salaries of Rs.2000 a month and upwards 
All appointments are pensionable. ‘ 

To illustrate the total effect of these rates of pay and allowances, the initial 
pay in rupees a month for officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the azes 
of 30, 35, and 40, respectively, is shown below :— o 

30 years of age. 35 years of age. 40 years of age, 











1.E.S. Pay .. ee ee -. 600 oe 850 .. 1050 
Overseas Allowance ae 200 ae 2530 .. 250 
House Allowance (if eligible) 125 (Tecturer) 110 .. 110 (Lecturer) 
110 (Professor) 110 ae 100 (Professor) 
Burma Allowance .. ee e+ 120(Lecturer) 135 135 (Lecturer) 
135 (Professor) 135 .. 150 (Professor) 
University Allowance (Professors 
only) ee oe ee +. 300 ee 300 .. 300 
Total (Lecturers) .. ee «. 1045 ee 1345 4. 1545 
Total (Professors) .. ee +. 1345 in 1645 1850 


Applications should be submitted in covers marked “C.A.,”’ and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, London, 8,W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the Secretary, Scottish Education Department, London, 8.W. 1. 

Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the BOARD OF EDUCATION or the SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


PSOM COLLEGE. 


y | meee 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become vacant at the end of the Easter 
Term, April, 1922, and the Council are prepared to receive applications for the 
office. he Head-Master must be a graduate of a British University, either with 
a degree in Science or in close sympathy with the teaching of Science, which is a 
srominent feature of the work of the upper forms of the School. He need not 

e in Holy Orders, but must be a member of the Church of England. 

The emolument is £1,000 a year, together with a house in the College grounds, 
free of rent and rates. 

Applications, with not more than four testimonials, which must be recent, 
are to be sent before the end of January, 1922, addressed to the SECRETARY 
at the office of Epsom College, 49 Bedford Square, W.C. 1, who will furnish aby 
information that is required. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. BERNARD LAMB, 
Secretary. 
tECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 
kK immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. Training period, 6 months, 
Fee, 30 guineas.—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Strect, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








| Aah ante THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
4 liamp. 7224. Evenings at 8.15, “ PRUNELLA.” Daily at 2.15, 
THE IRISH PLAYERS in “THE BUILDING FUND.” 


Dale ENGLISH ART 





CLUB. 
65TH EXHIBITION—10 to 5 daily. 
64 PALL MALL EAST (near National Gallery). 


LECTURES, &. 


COLLEGE, LONDON, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The Lent Term begins on January 18th. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 

as a GENEKAL EDUCATION for Younger Students, 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, 
apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, 
from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Boarding-House, 
in which students may reside. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E, LAWRENCE. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM: 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


UEEN’S 


Patron : 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Student: 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Pancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises, Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and becs on up-to-date lines, Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning, Full 
theoretical inatruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons. Sch.). 


l 7[\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domeatic 

Science branch for girls over 18, Te nnis Courts and field ior Hockey and Cricket. 


Prep. for Exams.—Prin« = _Miss L. C. DODD. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE TTA CAMERON. Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
aT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Entrance examination . July. 








A day school. Education (girls) 
£40 p.a. Residence AS 20 only), £135 p.a. 


| BREA E Ya 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 


a * . 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, “4 mins. from 
rea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


7 ANSPOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Heautiful situation o overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball. Tennis, Bathing. 











rprupor . HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURSI, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. L , 
Principals ] Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. : — 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTU RE 3 UY WELL- NOW N PROFESSORS. 


r \HORNBANK, ‘MALVERN WE ©LLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Jiome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

rituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 

NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

} SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that ail the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pup ils are met at Euston, Leeds, M anchester, , Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


L -ADY GRADUATE receives 

4 London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, 
ment their education.—Write THE REGISTRAR, Joiat 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, Ww i. 








in residence in her flat in 
= wish to supple- 
Agency for Women 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references.—Principals, MLL.LES. GLAS. 
ems FLORISSANT, 

Finishing School for Girls. Languages, 
Sports. Escort. c.. nglish references. 


LAUSANNE 


Winter sports. 


PULLY, LAUSANNE.— 
music, drawing, dancing and 
Terms moderate, 


‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“M\HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 53. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVE 3, Ltd., “ Royal Navy Hoyse,”” 21 Old Bond Street, Lon: jon, Wik 


* ADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
le 2d-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professiona!, or Business careers. 

Teaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 

Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 

Jath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£31 per annum. — Particulars may be 
obtained from the BURSAR. 


University facilities. 












} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K.- ; —Reoognized by the 
Army Council. Mag nif cent perme ts in beantiful s “— "t 4 ie? fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for N . CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. Fi iM, M.A. 
I L E P 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.: 
RESPONSIONS, cerry E-GO, MATRICULAT ION, 
ARMY (including ist, 2nd, and Sth place on the W Joolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Rond, Bournemouth. 


eS 2s 
COLTHURST HOUSE 
Warford, Aide ley bh dge, 


SCHOOL, 
Cheshire, 
Home Life, Medical Care, School 
-Apply to MEDICAL DIRE CTOR. 





122. 





YLOCUTION. Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 

‘4. will forward a brochure of his Private Les:cns in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT ES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 

gm AMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 

and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 

MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C, 1. 





Sixteen years’ continual success, 














SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sen¢ ding full particulars of their 


requirements (age of pupils, 
of fees, &c.) t 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who arc largely responsible ‘tor the 
= ne a staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
upply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDU IT ‘st. LONDON, W. 1. _ ‘Phones—Maytfair 1063, 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT,and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge b: 
MESSE. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are pee? acquainted with nearly all School 
Principale in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretariat 
Ww ork, Agriculturo and Horticulture. 
J CHOOLS: FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR _—- BOYS FOR 
PECIAL CARE AND TUITIO 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON. having an up-to-date oe of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CON TINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be yiven. 
J. & i YON, crc, Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4, 
053 Centra 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
bg gg eg RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Experienced Typists ; accustome d to work of Architects and Surveyors. 


locality preferr2d, range 


¢ ‘ahaliielaaioes 





T elephone : 





ener MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, 
Is. per 1,000 maees, including paper and postage——MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, 8.W. 


| ONALD M: = 








‘Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 3,000- 5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism Is required a sinal! fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. weaned MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, £ .C. 


TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


January 5th: Holiday Tour, Algeria—Tunisia, 24 days, ° gns. Feb- 
ruary 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 wecks, 98 gns. Februs ary 6th: Mystic Won- 
derland of North Africa, ** The Garden of Allah ” (de luxe), 51- 33 days, 115 gns. 
March 15th: Spain and Morocco, 5 weeks, 125 gn3.—Miss ‘BISHOP, Yr. R.G.8., 
159 Auckland Road, 3.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AURA LIS &, THE WASHABLE 
Made in 30 Shades WATER Pais Tf. 





Sold in a Dry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. Packets, 


to W. CARSON and 
“a, London, S.W. 11. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post {rce on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd. p22 Craven 8t., Trafalgar ‘Sa. W.C, 2 


For patterns and prices apply SONS, Grove Works, 


atters 





YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris “Exhibition. — 
j 1 offer élb. CARRIAGE PAID for 9a. Trial Samples Free.— 
RK. JEFFERSON HABRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





] AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 23. Specimens sent freee—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 


{OR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Piace, Edinburgh. 
x. only) at fair prices. Samples free on request. 


i EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inna and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 i cent, 
Loan Stock. —P. R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 


ONT BUY NEW C LOT HES.—W ae URN” sur’ rs, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price ist, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LUNDON ‘LURNING 





try WILLIAM M. 
First-class work (copper- 








COU., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
£ assured. Upto ds r tooth pinne don Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


i for Old Goid and Silver Jewellery (broke a 


t free. Best prices p 
1 by the reliable firm. 


Satisfaction guarantee 





returned post 
or otherwise). 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Stre et, Manchester. std. 1850. 
LATTIS is the only absolutely ‘efficient ‘remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 38., or 53. 6d, 


per ms, se een, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, ‘ShemMeld. 








CONSTI PATION, | 
OBESITY, 
AND INDIGESTION 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 


FREE CONSULTATION from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., or you may write 
for an appointment or a treatise on the subject. 


THE GRIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
194 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 


ASKS FOR 


YOUR SPECIAL HELP IN 1922 


FOR FOUR REASONS. 
1, It is YOUR Service. The British People themselves maintain it. No 
subsidy from the State. 
2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its help ? 
3. The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY in 
the BRITISH ISLES which maintains a GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE, 
4. In 1921 the Institution spent OVER £100,000 MORE than it collected, 
owing solely to expenditure on Motor Life-Boats and their Slipways— 
Boats which can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH 
of any other human aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO SAVE THEM? 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


A LITTLE CHILD 


will be helped by any contri- 
bution you can send to the 


Waits & Strays Society. 


Food and Clothing Bills for 
4,200 little ones to be met. 

Please remit to Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8S.E. 11. (Cheques 
- es Orders crossed “ Barc! ays” and payable Waifs and 

strays. 








and so help 
this work 


QF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


~ Listen to the in: artic ulate. pleadings oft the babies who m may be 


“R@SBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 265 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW RBAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
shrough the special pre-natal rg noe there provided. Please send a donation 
the Secretary to-day. 
£1 8,000 ‘REQUI RED SERRA. 





Comfort for 
tender feet 


Immediate and lasting relief 
even in severe cases of enlarged 
joints, corns, &c. In ordinary 
boots four or five thicknesses ef 
material meet on the front of 





Children 
find Comfort: 


‘and health, and their! 
:parents satisfaction: 
‘and real economy in: 












the foot. This is avoided in our 
HALL & SONS’ 
SEAMLESS FOOTWEAR 
For Men and Women. Gold Medal 
THE EASIEST BOOTS in ; SARDAL-FORM 
THE WORLD FOOTWEAR, 
Made with or without warm 
ranitary woollea lining. Perfect ‘Made in all sizes for 
ventilation. ichildren and adults. 
in Lasts made and kept for :Special tyges for 
each customer without charge. : School an Country: 
No A Box of Samptes sent Post ‘Wear. They keep the: 


Free for inspection and selec- ‘feet a natural shape, ; 
tion at home. Send outline of {and wear longer. 

foot drawn standing. Mus- | 
trated Cataiogue Post Free, 9 ‘~------------------rrereet 


82 Bishepagate, E.C.2. "Phone : City 8061 


D enn & ‘o>? r rent 24°95 
Hall & Sens Lid. ( nF) sekewan st, .c1 Pt i 125 


seam 
over 
tender 
joint. 














Hennessys 
wow 


Brandy | . 


TIPE PROG ST Se TTT Treen ee ee + abode 
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Xx | XK TH Century and After 
January 1922 Number 
THE SULGRAVE INSTITUTION AND THE ANGLO. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. By the Most Hon. the Margquzss 
or Crewe, K.G. 
THE FUTURE NEEDS OF THE NAVY. By Admiral 
Sir Rearmatp Bacon, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


ATTEMPTS TO REACH A WORLD PEACE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Crarx, K.C.B., M.P. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. [By Sir Exnesr Harcn, 
Bart. 

ENGLAND AND NEPAL. By Licut.-Colonel R. L, 
Kewnnion, C.1.E. (late British Envoy at the Court of Nepal), 


BECKY SHARP AND EMMA BOVARY: a Com. 
parative Study. By Mrs. Harotp SanpwirH (Odetle St 


Iys). a 

TEUFELSDROCKH IN HEXAMETERS. By Maurice. 
HEWLETT. 

THE MODERN HISTORIAN AND HIS DIFFICULTIES. 
By Sir Caarrrs Oman, M.P. 


BIRDS OF LONDON. By J. Rupce Harprne. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF SPECTACULAR CRICKET. 


By the Rev. Hersert THURSTON, 8.J. 
THE AGE OF STONEHENGE. By E HWerserr 


STONE. 


SIX WEEKS IN HUNGARY. By Tue Lapy Newron, 


THE PERILS OF ANTI-SEMITISM. By Licut.- 
Colonel C. Watry Conen, C.M.G. 


TRADE WITHIN OUR EMPIRE. By Juuius L, F, 
VoGet. 

AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY: The Woman as a Voter. 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 

THE CURSE OF SYPHILIS AND DRINK. By Mrs. 
W. Penptesury, M.R.S.I. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF KARL MARX. By Mrs. 
H. EF. F. Comyn. 

THE MESSAGE OF LAZARUS. By C. E. Lawrence. 


CONSTABLE. LONDON, BOMBAY, SYDNEY. 4s. net. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1922. 
THE EGYPTIAN DEADLOCK. By Sir Valentine CiiroL 
TERCENTENARY OF MOLIERE. By Frepsrio Harmison, D.C, 
SHOULD THE ENTENTE CONTINUE? By SisLtr HUDDLESTON. 

THE RUSSIAN SLAVE STATE. By A. MaoCatium Scort, M.P. 

THE OUTLOOK IN POLAND. By Dr. DILLox. 

OXFORD AFTER MANY DAYS. By Haronp SPENDER. 

LORD ACTON’S AMERICAN DIARIES.—IIL. 

LORD SALISBURY AND DISRAELI. By Antatr A. BAUMANN. 

THE LF.S. AND ULSTER. By RonaLD MCNEILL, M.P. 

THE WASHINGTON NAVAL STANDARDS: WAR FLEETS OF FOUR 

MILLION TONS. By ARCHIBALD HURD. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND THE FAR [TAST. By J. ELws 

BARKER, 

SHAKESPEARE MONUMENTS IN LONDON. By W. Batury KeEMPLING, 
WARDE FOWLER: A SKETCH. By Bernard W. Hexverson, B.Litt. 
THE LITERATURE OF 1921. By 8. M. ELLs. 
THE HABSBURG COLLAPSE. By MaxweL. H. H. MacaRTNry. 
CORRESPONDENCE: BEAUTIFYING THE ROADS. 

LONDON: GHAPMAN AN®@ HALL, Ltd. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Wiietoon & WESL&Y, Ltd. have the largest stock in the country ol 
Booksin all Departments of Scienee and Natural Flistory, also Transactior isand 
Journais of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIZS OR SMALL PARCELG PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence each, post free. 


38 GREAT QUEEN STRE&T, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
eiephone : Gerrard 1412. 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


{RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 
We take this oppertunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs B@s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by pos st. 




















MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
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Now Ready Price 7s. 6d. net 
Read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
THE SEVENTH EDITION 
OF 


ARS VIVENDI 


(ART OF LIVING) 
The Book of Vigorous Life 
BY 
ARTHUR LOVELL 


Enlarged by Two New Chapters entitled ‘ An Inter- 
national Problem” and ‘A New Spirit.” For the 
first time a full account of the Discovery of the Respira- 
tory Use of the Cranial Air-Chambets is set forth, 
accompanied by proof of the practical value of the 
New Doctrine in General Health, Education and 
Development of Children, Treatment of Adenoids 
without Operation, etc. 

The “ Ars Vivendi” books have secured the enthu- 
siastic approval of some of the foremost men of thought 
and action in the world, have been eulogized by over 
250 British and Foreign papers and are recognized as 
standard authorities. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE TIMES :—* Containing practical advice on the develop- 
ment of mind and body.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ Readers of Mr. Arthur 
Lovell are seldom disappointed. They know what they are 
going to receive, and they try to think as clearly and as variously 
as their author. He arrives in his argument at a race of Emer- 
sonian supermen and superwomen.”’ 








Viscountess M. writes in 1921 :— 

“I can testify to the fact that twenty years ago your book 
¢ Ars Vivendi ’ revolutionized my life, and has been a.great help 
to many of my friends.” 

Of ali Booksellers per SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 


or Direct from Mr. LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 








January No. 3s. 6d. net. 1922 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
CONTENTS: 
THE CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHMAN’S UNION. 
By the Rev. F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 
MODERN CHURCHMEN OR UNITARIANS ? 
By the Rev. H. D. A. Masor, B.D, 
THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By P. H. BAGENAL. 
By LAcuLAN M. Wart, D.D. 
By Epwarp CLopD. 
By E. WAKE Cook. 
By Mrs. A. M. ADAM, 
By Louis A. REID, 
By ANNA MARTIN. 
By the Rev. W. J. FERRaR, 
Ly Cassius J. Keyser, LL.D. 
By W. WATKIN DAVIEks. 
By HA. C. SHawcross, 
Ly Amos N, WILDER. 


COLUMBA 

OCCU LTISM. 

MATERIALISM AND OCCULTISM. 

THE VALUE OF PLATO'S LAWS TO-DAY, 
LOGIC AND THE IMAGINATION, 

THE FATHER OR THE STATE, 

THE GLOOM OF DEAN INGE. 

THE NATURE OF MAN. 

EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONALISM. 
THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
ODE IN A GERMAN CEMETERY. 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “* The Hair and the Nervous System,” &Xe. 

“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“Ibe precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belzravia, 











London, S.W. 1. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

For the aabancement of Liberal religious thought, Office, 10 Clifford Streot, 
W.1. Organizers of *he Cambridge Conference. Organ in tho vress, THK 
MODERN CHURCHMAN: 


New Men for a 


New World. 


New conditions for the life of human 
kind are being sought by the leaders of 
the nations in Conference in Washington. 

The safety of the immediate future 
hangs upon the success and acceptance of 
their negotiations for understanding and 
disarmament. 


They are planning the conditions under 
which peace may flourish. 


The final peace of mankind will 
be settled in the Heart of Man. 
The problem is spiritual. 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ is essential 
to the full success of the world’s plans 
for peace. 


The London 


Missionary Society 


(founded 1795 “‘ to preach the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen ”’) 
has proved by its work in INDIA, CHINA, 
AFRICA, MADAGASCAR, POLYNESIA 
and PAPUA the power of the Christian 
message to bring peace to the heart of 
men and to ensure the spirit of brother- 


hood. This service makes new men, 





The Society’s Treasurer is 
W. H. SOMERVELL, Esq:, J.P. 


Correspondence should be addressed 
to Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, | West- 
minster, London, S.W. I. 





Property of all kinds may be left by 
Will to “ THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY.” 
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A SEASONABLE GIFT 








There can be no better Present to a Relation 
or Friend than an Annual Subscription to 


Ghe Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, €& Art. 
EsTaBLisHED 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d. 





P AHE “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 
review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 
circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 
Kingdom, the Empire, and America. 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent and uncon- 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 


Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 
long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating libraries. 


—_ — 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. £ os 
For one year, including postage to any part of the United Kingdomor Abroad 2 3 4 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “ SPECTATOR ” sent for 
one year to 


fA ae Ry OR eee Ee ey cere er eee ‘ 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mis., or Miss.) 


pS RR ee Par ee ee ee ey eee rey " 


ereeeeseeeeeerereeeeeeerereereereeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 





“SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





99 F Lene, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SrectaTor” (vimited), at thelr 








Loudon: Printed by W. Speaiant & Sons, LTD., 93 & 99 Fetter ‘ ; 
. aot Office, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, December 3'st, 1921, 

















